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SANTORIN: A TRAVEL-MEMORY. 


(Santorin, or St. Irene, is the modern name 
for the island of Thera, one of the Cyclades 
in the Greek Archipelago, half-way between 
Crete and Naxos.) 

Was it but a fleeting vision, through 
delusive mirage seen, 

Or have we in truth beheld thee, sea- 
embosomed Santorin? 


Did the Argo bear us eastward on the 
day that saw thy birth, 

When a hero to the billows flung a 
clod of magic earth? 


Ilave we hailed thee, fair Calliste, 
rising flower-like from the foam, 

With thy petals all translucent ‘neath 
the blue of heaven’s dome? 


We perchance in bygone ages heard 
thy soft-breathed lover’s vows, 

Saw thy joyous men and maidens with 
vine garlands on their brows. 


Was thy Vampire hovering near us 
when our camp fire burnéd low, 
And we felt a fevered night-breeze 
through great palm-forest blow? 


But a saintly presence guards thee, 
bidding old enchantment cease, 

Thine own martyr, olive-haloed, whose 
thrice blesséd name is Peace. 


When on dreamland’s silent ocean rise 
cool haunts of summer green, 
Then our souls glide to your harbor, 
sweet mysterious Santorin. 
Maude Coote. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE DREAMING MUSE. 


No Muse will I invoke; for she is fled! 

Lo! where she sits, breathing, yet all 
but dead! 

She loved the heavens of old, she 
thought them fair; 

And dream’d of Gods in Tempe’s 
golden air. 

For her the wind had voice, the sea 
its cry; 

She deem’d heroic Greece could never 
die. 

Breathless was she, to think what 
nymphs might play 

In clear green depths, deep-shaded 
from the day; 

She thought the dim and inarticulate 
god 


Was beautiful, nor knew she man a 
clod; 

But hoped what seem’d might not be 
all untrue, 

And feared,to look beyond the eternal 
blue. 

But now the heavens are bared of 
dreams divine. 

Still murmurs she, like Autumn, This 
was mine! 

How should she face the ghastly, jar- 
ring Truth, 

That questions all, and tramples with- 
out ruth? 

And still she clings to Ida of her 
dreams, 

And sobs, Ah! let the world be what it 
seems! 

Then the shy nymph shall softly come 
again; 

The world, once more, make music for 
her pain. 

For, sitting in the dim and ghostly 
night, 

She fain would stay the strong ap- 
proach of light; 

While later bards cleave to her, and 


believe 

That in her sorrow she can still con- 
ceive! 

Oh, let her dream; still lovely is her 
sigh: 

Oh, rouse her not, or she shall surely 
die. 


Stephen Phillips. 


HONOR. 


Where is the place of honor? 

In front of the battle-way, 

Where the jagged splints are fiy- 
ing 

And sputtering bullets play. 

What are the marks of honor? 

The veteran’s wounds and scars, 

The pioneer’s place in prison, 

Behind dreary walls and bars. 


Pain of the crown of honor, 

The bravest alone can bear, 
Forged in the torture chamber, 
Clamped round ensanguined hair. 


Blest are those knights of honor 
With joy the mean may not share; 
Happy the strife and trial, 
For the peace of God is there. 
George Ives. 
The Saturday Review 
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AN ADDREss. 


I should like at my leave-taking (at 
my age every meeting with one’s fel- 
lows is a leave-taking) briefly to tell 
you how, in my perception, men should 
live that our life may not be evil and 
bitter, as to the majority of men it 
now appears, but may be what God 
wishes and what we all wish, namely, 
the blessed and glad thing it ought to 
be. 

Everything depends on how man un- 
derstands his life. If one takes Life 
to be the life given to me—John, Peter, 
or Mary—in my body, and believe that 
the whole aim of life consists in ob- 
taining as much joy, pleasure, and hap- 
piness of all kinds as possible for this 
“me”’—John, Peter, or Mary—then for 
every one life will always be unhappy 
and embittered. 

Life will be unhappy and embittered 
because all the things that one man de- 
sires to obtain for himself are also de- 
sired by every other man. And as 
each wishes to get for himself as much 
as possible of what is desirable, and 
the desirable things are the same for 
all such people, it follows that there 
will never be enough to satisfy them all. 
And, therefore, if each lives for him- 
self, they cannot avoid snatching from 
one another, fighting, and being angry 
with one another, and so their life will 
be unhappy. Even if men sometimes 
get what they want, it never 
fies them, but they try to obtain more 
and more, fear to be deprived of what 
they have obtained, envy those 
who have what they have not. 

So that the life of men who consider 
that the life of each one of them is in 
his own body, can only be unhappy. 
And so it is now for all such people. 


satis- 


aud 


*This article, representing as it virtually 
does an appeal to all, originated in Tolstoy's 
desire to address a few parting words at the 
close of a series of meetings of local peasants 





But life should not be unhappy. 


Life 
is given us as a blessing, and such we 


But for life 
to be a blessing, men must understand 
that our real life is by no means in 
our body, but in that spirit which lives 
in our body; and that our welfare con- 
sists not in pleasing the body and do- 
ing what it wants, but in doing what 
the spirit—which is one and the same 
in us and in all And 
what that spirit desires is welfare for 
itself: the spirit. And as that spirit 
is the same in all men, it follows that 
it desires the welfare of all men. To 
desire the welfare of all is to love men. 
And to love men is a thing no one and 
nothing and the 
man loves, the more his life gains in 
freedom and in joy. 

This shows that however much 
may try, man is never able to satisfy 
his body, what that 
wants cannot always be obtained; or 
if it be it entails strife 
with others. It is, however, 
possible to satisfy man’s soul, for the 


all understand life to be. 


men—desires. 


‘an hinder; more a 


he 


because body 
obtainable, 
always 


soul only needs Love, and to love, one 
with any Not 
only need one not strive with others, on 
the contrary, the more one loves the 
more one is united with other people. 
So that nothing can hinder Love; and 
the more any man loves, the more not 
only does he become happy and joyous, 
but the more happy and joyous does he 
make other people. 

So that, dear brothers, is what I 
wish to say to you at leave-taking. 
It is what all the saints and sages, in- 
cluding Jesus, and all the wise men of 
the world, have said: namely, that our 


need not strive one. 


held at the house of a friend of his in the 
neighborhood of Yasnaya Poliana during 
the summer of 1907. Hence the intimate and 
direct character of this personal appeal. — 
a A 
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life is miserable because we make it 
so, and that the Power which sent us 
into life, and which we call God, did 
not send us here that we might be tor- 
mented, but that we might have the 
very blessedness we desire; and that 
" we fail to get that predestined blessed- 
ness only when we misunderstand life 
and fail to do what we ought. 

We complain of life and say it is 
badly arranged, and do not consider 
that it is not our life that is badly 
arranged, but it is we that act amiss. 
This is as though a drunkard were to 
complain that he got drunk because 
there were so many beer-houses and 
gin-palaces; whereas the truth is, that 
there are so many beer-houses and gin- 
palaces simply because there are so 
many drunkards like him. 

Life is given to men as a blessing if 
they would but use it as they should. 
If only people lived not by hatred of 
one another, but by LLove—life would 
be an unceasing blessing for all. 

Now on all hands it is constantly 
said that our life is evil and unfortu- 
nate because it is ill-arranged; and that 
if we but changed the bad arrauge- 
ment for a good one, our life would be 
good. 

Dear brothers, glo not believe it! Do 
not believe that your life can be made 
good or bad by this or that arrange- 
ment. I will not dwell on the fact 
that all those who are busy planning a 
better life disagree among themselves, 
and quarrel among themselves; some 
proposing one arrangement, consider- 
ing it to be the best; others saying that 
that arrangement is the very worst, 
and that the only good one is the one 
they offer; while a third group reject 
this proposal also, and offer their own 
as the best, and so on. But even if 
there be a best kind of organization, 
and even if we agree that the best 
organization has been found, how are 
we to get people to live according to 
that organization, and how is it to be 


maintained, when people are accus- 
tomed to live badly, and prefer to do 
so? - For now we are accustomed and 
prefer to live badly, and whatever we 
undertake we spoil; but we say we 
shall begin to live well when things 
have been well ordered. But how can 
the order be good, when the people are 
bad? 

So that even if there be some very 
best organization of life, yet to obtain 
it people would have to become better. 
But you promise a good life when, in 
addition to your present evil life, you 
have striven against people and co- 
erced them, and even killed them in 
order to introduce that good order. 
That is saying you promise a good life 
when you yourselves have become 
worse than you now are. 

Do not believe this; do not believe it, 
dear brothers! There is but one way 
in which life can become good, namely, 
by men themselves becoming better. 
And when men are better, life will ar- 
range itself in the way proper for good 
people. . 

There has long existed among men 
an illusion to the effect that by good 
regulations a good life may be ar- 
ranged for bad people (which is like 
making good bread out of bad wheat), 
and this illusion has done much harm. 
and still does harm. Formerly this il- 
lusion was only propagated by the gov- 
erning classes. They tried (or at least 
said they tried) and still try by means 
of various kinds of coercion—taking 
property, imprisoning, and executing— 
to make a peaceful and good society 
out of evil people. But now the Revo- 
lutionaries try to do the same, and 
call upon you to share in their at- 
tempt. 

Dear brothers, do not succumb to 
this illusion. Let the rulers, Tsars, 
Ministers, policemen and officials do 
their evil deeds; but you, who have 
kept clean from it hitherto, try to re- 
main clean. And in just the same 
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way, try to be clean from participation 
in those deeds of violence to which the 
Revolutionaries invite you. Your sal- 
vation, and that of all men, lies not at 
all in the sinful, coercive ordering of 
life, but in the ordering of your soul. 
Only by that—by ordering his soul— 
can each man obtain both for himself 
and for others the 
2nd the best organization of life that 
can True 
such as each human heart seeks, will 
be granted us not in some future or- 
ganization of life, maintained by vio- 
lence, but now, to all of us, every- 
where, at every moment of life and 
of death; obtained by 


greatest blessing 


men desire. blessedness, 


even and it is 
Love. 

That blessedness has been given to 
us from the beginning; but men nei- 
Now, 
however, a time has come when we can 
no longer refuse it; because, in the first 
place, the disorder and suffering of our 


ther understood nor accepted it. 


life are becoming unendurably painful; 
und, secondly, the teaching of Jesus, 
becoming more and more revealed to 
has now become so clear that for 


us, 


our salvation’s sake it is no longer 
possible for us to avoid acknowledg- 
ing it and accepting it. Our salvation 
now lies in this one thing: in acknowl- 
edging that our true Life is not in our 
that spirit of God which 
that all 


formerly de- 


bodies but in 
dwells in and therefore 
efforts 
voted to the improvement of our bod- 
ily life, 
and should 
really 


us; 
those which we 
se wial, 


the 
important 


individual and we can 


devote to one thing 


necessary and for 
man, namely, to the education and con- 
firmation in himself by each man of 
Love—Love not only of those who love 
but all 


and especially of those who are alien 


us, as Christ said, of men, 
to us and hate us. 

Our present life is so far from this, 
that at the first moment such a trans- 


ference of all our efforts from cares for 


worldly affairs to the single, invisible. 
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and unaccustomed affair of. Love for all 


men, seems impossible. 


But it only seems so. Love, of 
all men, even of those who hate us, 
is much more natural to the soul of 


man than strife with our neighbors and 
hatred of them. Not only is a change 
in our understanding of the meaning 
of life in our day not impossible, on 
the contrary, what is impossible is to 
continue the embittered life 
lead, all struggling against all. 
not 

men 


now 
Not 
impossible, 
sive the 
and therefore this 


we 


only is this change 
but it 


miseries they suffer; 


alone can from 


must about 
later. 
Dear brothers. 


change inevitably come 
sooner or 
Why, and for what 
Only 
blessedness 


all 


is so 


end, do you torment yourselves? 
recollect that 
is offered you, and accept it. It 


the greatest 


rests with you yourselves. It 
easy, so simple, and so joyful! 

But perhaps people who suffer and 
are poor and oppressed will say: “Yes, 
it may all the rich 
and powerful. It is easy for the rich 


be very well for 


and love their enemies, 


when they 


powerful to 
have those enemies in their 
power; but it is hard for us, who suffer 
But this is 
equally 


and are oppressed.” not 


true. Dear brothers, it is 


necessary for the ruling rich and the 
oppressed poor to change their under- 
and it is easier for the 
Without alter- 
and 


standing of life; 
poor than for the rich. 
their the 


pressed need only abstain from deeds 


ing position, poor op- 


contrary to Love, and not to partici- 


pate in such deeds: deeds, that is, such 
the the the 
guards, and the army—and all this or- 


us violence of police, 
ganization opposed to Love would col- 
lapse of itself. It is much more diffi- 
cult for the rulers to accept and fulfil 


the teaching of Love. To fulfil that 


teaching, they would have to reject 
the snares that enthral them: the 


snares of power and riches; and this is 


harder. The poor and oppressed have 
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only to refrain from engaging in new 
forms of violence, and especially from 
taking part in the old forms. 

As man develops so does humanity 
develop. The consciousness of Love 
has grown and still grows in it, and 
has so grown in our day that we can- 
not help seeing that it must save us 
and become the basis of our life. lor 
what is now going on are but the last 
dying shudders of a life that was vio- 
lent, evil, and loveless. 
but be 
that all these struggles, all this hatred, 
this 


Even now it cannot plain 


all these coercive arrangements, 
maintaining of the Powers and Goy- 
ernment of various people—is a mean- 
ingless deception, leading only to ever- 
increasing calamities. And it cannot 
but be clear that the sole, the simplest, 
and the easiest salvation from all this, 
lies in admitting the basic source of 
the Life of all men.to be that 
source which inevitably, without any 
effort, replaces the greatest evil by the 
greatest blessedness. 

There is a tradition that the Apostle 
John, having reached extreme old age, 
was completely absorbed in one feeling 
which he always expressed in the same 
word, saying: “Children, love one an- 
other.” 
one man’s old age, that is to say it was 
the expression of life that had reached 
And just so, on reach- 


Love: 


This was the expression of 


a certain stage. 
ing a certain stage, should the life of 
humanity express itself, 


It is so simple, so clear. You 
live; that is, are born, grow ma- 
ture, grow old, and then you die. 
Is it possible that the aim of your 


life can be in yourself? Certainly 
not. How then? man 
self. Whatthenam/J? And the only 
answer is: J am something that loves; 
at first it seems, something loving only 
itself; but one need only live a little 
and think a little to see that to love the 
self which passes through life and dies, 


feel 


him- 


asks 


is impossible and purposeless. 1 
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that I ought to love, and I love my- 
self. But, loving myself, I cannot but 
feel that the object of my love is un- 
worthy of it; yet not to love is impos- 
sible for me. In Love is Life. What 
is to happen? To love others: one’s 
neighbors, friends, and those who love 
us? At first that this will 
satisfy the demands of Love; but all 
these people are in the first place im- 
perfect, they change, 
and, above all, they die. What is one 
tu love? The only answer is: Love 
all, love the source of Love, love Love, 
love God. Love, not for the sake of 
the loved one, nor for oneself, but for 
Love's sake. It is only necessary to 
understand this, and at once all the 
evil of human life disappears, and its 
meaning becomes clear and joyful. 


it seems 


and, secondly, 


“Yes,” people say, “that would be 
well. What could be better? It 
would be well to love and live for 


Love, if all would live so. But how 
can I live for Love, and give my all 
to others, while others live for them- 
selves, for their bodies? What will be- 
come of me, and not of me alone, but of 
my family, and of those I love and 
cannot help loving? Love has long 
been talked about, but no one follows 
this and it is impossible to 
follow it. ‘To yield one’s life to Love 
would only then be possible, if all men 
suddenly, by some miracle, changed 
their worldly, bodily life for a spiritual, 
divine life. But the miracle does not 
occur, and therefore it is all unpracti- 
cal talk.” who soothe 


themselves in 


advice, 


So say those 
their false, accustomed 

They say this, but in 
their souls they know 
they are wrong. They know these re- 
flections to be untrue. They are un- 
true because only for the advantage of 
our worldly, bodily life is it necessary 
that people should all suddenly change 
their life; but not for the spiritual life: 
the Love of God and man. 

Love gives blessedness to man not 


ways of life. 
the depth of 


























by its consequences: the Love itself 
gives blessedness quite independently 
of how other people act, and, in gen- 
eral, of all that takes place in the out- 
side world. Love gives blessedness, 
in that man, when loving, unites with 
God, and not only desires nothing for 
himself, but wishes to give all he has, 
and his life itself, for others; and in 
surrender of himself to God, he finds 
his welfare. And therefore all that 
others do, and all that goes on in the 
world, can have no influence on his 
conduct. To love, means to yield one- 
self to God, and to do what God 
wishes; and God is Love; that is to 
say, He wishes the welfare of all, and 
therefore cannot wish man to perish, 
fulfilling His law. 

The loving man alone does not per- 
ish among the non-loving. Or if he 
perishes among men, as Christ per- 
ished on the cross, then his death is 
joyful to himself and important for 
others; not despairing and insignifi- 
cant, as is the death of worldly people. 

So the excuse that I do not yield my- 
self to Love because not every one does 
the same, and I should be left alone, is 
both incorrect and bad. It is as 
though a man who ought to work to 
feed himself and his children, were not 
to begin because others were not work- 
ing. 

Yes, deur brothers! 
our lives to strengthening Love in our- 
selves, and let us allow the world to go 
as it will: that is, as is ordained from 
above. Let us act so, and believe me 
we shall then receive the greatest bless- 
edness for ourselves, and do all the 
good to others it is possible for us to 
accomplish. 

It is so simple, so easy, and so joy- 
ful! Only love every one; love not 
only those who are affectionate, but 
love all, especially those who hate, as 
Christ taught—and life becomes an in- 
and all the qnestions 
which erring men so vainly seek to 


Let us devote 


creasing joy, 
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solve by violence, will not only solve 
themselves, but will cease to exist. 

“We know that we have passed out 
of death into Life, because we love the 
brethren. He that loveth not abideth 
in death. Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a ~wrderer; and ye know 
that no murd-eier hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him.” 

One word more, dear brothers. One 
cannot know whether anything is good 
or bad, unless one tests it in life. if 
a farmer is told that it is good to sow 
rye in rows, or a beekeeper that it is 
good to use frame-hives, a reasonable 
farmer or beekeeper will experiment to 
find out whether what he has been told 
is true; and he will follow or not fol- 
low the advice, according to the degree 
to which his experiment succeeds. 

So it is with the whole business of 
life. To know surely in how far the 
doctrine of Love is applicable—try it! 

Test it. Resolve for a certain pe- 
riod to follow the doctrine of Love in 
all things; to live so as in all things to 
remember first of all, with every man 
—thief, drunkard, rough officer, or de- 
pendent—not to swerve from Love; 
that is to say, in the business you have 
with him, to remember his need rather 
than your own. And having so lived 
for the appointed term, ask yourself: 
was it hard for you, and have you in- 
jured or bettered your life? And in 
accord with the result of your test, de- 
cide whether it is true that the prac- 
tice of Love gives welfare in life, or 
whether that is so only in words. Test 
this: try, instead of returning the of- 
fender evil for evil, instead of con- 
demning behind his back a man who 
lives badly, and so on—instead of all 
this, try to respond to evil with good, 
and say no evil of any man. Treat 
not even a cow or a dog harshly, but 
treat them kindly and affectionately, 
and live in this way for a day, or two, 
or more, as an experiment, and com- 
pare the state of your soul with what 
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it was before. Make the experiment, 
und you will see how, instead of a 
surly, angry, and depressed condition, 
you will be bright, merry, and joyous. 
Live thus for a second and a third 
week, and you will see how your spirit- 
ual gladness will ever grow and grow, 
and not only will your work not fall 
The Fortnightly Review. 


into disorder, it will but prosper more 
and more. 

Only try this, dear brothers, and you 
will see that the doctrine of Love is 
not a matter of mere words, but is a 
reality—the nearest, most intelligible 
and necessary reality. 

Leo Tolstoy. 
(Translated by Aylmer Maude.) 


A YEAR AMONGST AMERICANS. 


Ill. 
THE JEWS. 

New York, even during its ante- 
natal existence as New Amsterdam, 
was a community of many tongues, 
many customs, and many faiths, and 
had within and near its confines a pop- 
ulation speaking 18 different languages. 
When it ceased to be Dutch and, be- 
coming English, came to be New York, 
it remained hospitable to men of all 
races and was recognized us “the most 
polygenous of all the British depend- 
encies in North America.” Now that 
it is neither Dutch nor English, it is 
still conspicuously cosmopolitan; and 
to-day New York, more than any other 
city that is or ever was, offers new and 
varied exemplifications of the age-long, 
world-wide problem of the contact of 
dliverse races of men. The city is a mi- 
crocosm. Its European groups nearly 
correspond, numerically to the rela- 
tive populations, and geographically to 
the relative positions, of their respect- 
ive nations in the Old World; and in 
addition to this miniature Europe in 
New York, there are representative 
groups from all other continents of the 
globe. Here, the immigration prob- 
lem assumes its gravest and acutest 
form; and my origival impression could 
find no more apt expression than in a 
sentence itself a problem, which was 
wrung from an American author of the 
17th century by the vexed question of 


that time:- 


If the whole conclave of hell can so 
compromise exadverse and diametrical 
contradictions as to compolitize such a 
multimonstrous maufrey of heteroclites 
and quicquidlibets quietly, I trust I 
may say with all humble reverence 
they can do more than the Senate of 
Heaven. 

Of all the “maufrey” of immigrants, 
Jews are held to be the most “multi- 
monstrous” as they certainly are the 
most multitudinous; and as Jews, es- 
pecially from Russia, are flowing into 
America, and especially into New York, 
in a stream of rapidly increasing vol- 
ume, this article upon the Jews in 
America will treat chiefly of the Rus- 
sian Jews in New York—that most 
Christian city whose every fifth -inhab- 
itant is a Jew—who will be the deter- 
mining influence on Judaism in the 
New World, and of Judaism on this 
New World. 

The Russian Pale, which was created 
in 1848, includes the old kingdom of 
Poland and the north-west provinces 
of Russia which originally belonged to 
Poland. The Jews in this vast terri- 
tory number only about 5,000,000 in a 
total population of about 42,500,000; but 
us they are not allowed to own or cul- 
tivate land, they necessarily crowd 
into and congest the towns... . 

The voyage across the sea seems to 
these modern Jews no less hazardous 
a venture than their fathers’ journey 
through the wilderness; but they com- 
mit themselves to the Divine guidance 
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und protection and come, a great host, 
to this land, which already has 15 per 
cent. of the Jews of the world, who 
are only one half of 1 per cent. of the 
population of the world, and has, in 
New York alone, 800,000 members of 
this race—a greater number than ever 
before was gathered together in one 
place, even in Jerusalem in her palm- 
iest days. How, then, does it fare with 
them here? Do they find America 
their land of promise or are they still 
“strangers and wanderers as all their 
fathers were’? 

One morning, during my residence 
in the University Settlement in New 
York, in the heart of the Ghetto, as I 
was strolling along “the Bowery,” I 
suw two Jewish children, both bonnie 
bairns, eagerly scanning a “poster” at 
the door of a Jewish theatre. Many 
people, Jews without exception, were 
pressing in, and the faces of the chil- 
dren showed that they had the desire 
but not the means to join them. In 
spite of the Yiddish jargon in Hebrew 
characters on the placard, I read the 
nnnouncement of a wmatinée “for the 
children’s sake,” and I offered to pay 
these children’s way. They accepted 
on.condition that I should get their 
parents’ consent and should go to the 
entertainment with them—a prudent 
und proper precaution on their part. 
The parents neither spoke nor under- 
siood English, but I mustered up 
enough Russian to convey my request: 
und when they learnt that I was living 
in the Settlement they accepted me as 
tchestnic tchelovek (i.e., an honorable 
man), and proved their confidence in 
me by giving permission to others of 
their children than those whom I had 
invited to go to the theatre with me. 
I was, I believe, the only Shaigat: 
(..e., Gentile) and my companions were 
the only children there. My little 
knowledge of Yiddish had proved a 
dangerous thing; the title, not the in- 
tention of the entertainment, was F'v: 
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the Children’s Sake. 
a pantomime; but it was a tragedy of 
Jewish life in New York that had been 
advertised, and the children showed 
appalling familiarity with the scenes 
that were depicted on the stage and 
gravely assured me, out of their own 
experience, that it was a very realistic 
play. We were first transported to 
Russia where we found several parents 


I had expected 


discussing letters which they had re- 
ceived from America, and heard them 
resolve to emigrate there—‘for the 
children’s sake.” We came to America 
with a band of immigrants and settled 
in New York. There we saw the 
children becoming Americanized in 
speech, in manner, and in dress, but 
becoming also de-Judaized in religion 
and morals—losing their own souls 
while they gained the world. And, 
finally we beheld the parents heart- 
broken over the disastrous results of 
their experiment and heard them re- 
solve to return to poverty and persecu- 
tion in Russia—‘for the children’s 
sake.” 

I have seen many Yiddish plays 
since then, most of them mere 
sketches, bits of local color or broad 
patches of caricature; and although 
few of them express the deepest char- 
acteristics of the Americanized Jews, 
or grasp more than what is exotic and 
superficial in them, yet it is not with- 
out significance that all the characters 
in the end come to actual or construct- 
ive grief owing to the disintegrating 
and demoralizing effect of their new en- 
vironment. And now that I have had 
some insight into their lives and long- 
ings, their secret sorrows and joys, their 
many shortcomings and crimes, and the 
meaning of them all, I can say, with 
my little Jewish friends, that these are 
“very realistic’ plays. Of course, | 
have seen much else than the plays 
present. Much else is apparent on 
the surface, and is the first that all, 


all that most, observers ever see; 
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and there is general complacency on 
the part of native Americans as they 
regard the Americanized Jews in their 
midst. But beneath the surface of the 
“Ghetto” of New York there is as deep 
a storm and stress of human life, and 
as intense a ferment of feeling, as is to 
be found in the Russian pale. I have 
heard Jews curse America as deeply as 
ever, even by Jews, Russia was cursed; 
and a prominent Jew, who has spent 
his life in the interests of his race, has 
told me that he has heard the elders 
in Israel curse Columbus for having 
discovered America, the land to which 
they came and from which, renouncing 
all its opportunities of material gain, 
they would gladly go to Russia again, 
with their children, “for the children’s 
sake,” were it not that, owing to the 
Russian closed door, they themselves 
cannot go back although they would, 
and that, owing to the open doors of 
America, their children would not go 
back if they could. 

It is a fact that the Jews 
largest productive force in New York 
and the greatest contributors to its 
wealth; and although many of them 
remain in poverty, and in some parts of 
the “Ghetto” there is greater over- 
crowding than in any part of the 
“Pale,” or, indeed, of the world, yet in 
America Jews nowhere crowd the 
workhouse nor are they ever a serious 
drain on private charity. Those who 
amass great fortunes are compara- 
tively few; but the average of material 
well-being is higher than that which 
Jews have reached elsewhere. But if 
to all everywhere, then especially to 
Jews in America, there is danger not 
also in the 
Jew must 
violate his 


services of 


are the 


only in the possession, but 
pursuit, of wealth. The 
work on Saturday and so 
Sabbath and disregard the 
his synagogue if he is to achieve suc- 
Thus he begins by sins of com- 


cess. 
mission and omission, doing what he 
believes he ought not and leaving un- 
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done what he believes he ought to do 
“Oh, if you knew,” says a character in 
“The Children of the Ghetio,” “if you 
knew how young lives are cramped and 
shipwrecked at the start by this one 
curse of the Sabbath!” Many of the 
elder Jews, especially those from Rus- 
sia, where the letter of the law is 
strictly observed, when this discovery 
comes, make an heroic sacrifice. Prej- 
udice and proscription, depriving them 
of the attractions of public life in Rus- 
sia, have thrown them within them- 
selves to find happiness in their ideal- 
ized hopes; and rather than make gain 
by denying their faith, they leave the 
factory or shop in which they have 
found employment and spend their lives 
as pedlars in order that they may be 
free to keep the feasts and fasts, the 
-holy days and holidays appointed by 
the law. But their children, almost 
without exception, but seldom from 
conviction, easily surrender, and soon 
they learn to despise the ideals as well 
as the practices which they had been 
taught to cherish in the Russian Pale. 
A very learned and sagacious Scotch 
man, the late Thomas Davidson, who 
founded in London the Fabian Society. 
which he left when it was captured by 
Socialists, and who wielded remark- 
able influence in the New York Ghetto 
in the later years of his life, had the 
insight and courage to direct a num- 
ber of young Jews to the study of Goe- 
the’s Faust, in order, as he said, “to 
help the young people who, amid many 
difficulties and misgivings, are cross- 
ing the desert from the Egypt of spirit- 
ual bondage to the Promised Land of 
Freedom to find their way and to set- 
tle down to a worthy life after their 
arrival.” The story of Gretchen is 
that of many daughters of Israel in 
New York. Their nature, their Geist. 
as Mephistopheles would say, is funda- 
mentally good, like hers, and would 
suffice to save them in their old world 
but is insufticient for the new world of 























experience to which they have come. 
Like her, they are naive where they 
ought to be wise, childish where they 
ought to be experienced, romantic 
where they ought to be moral, depend- 
ent upon outside ritual and opinion 
where they ought to be self-poised. 
And ail this, in their case as in hers, 
is the result of the medieval training 
which prevailed in Germany in Goe- 
the’s days and prevails in Russian 
Jewry to this day, in the synagogue, 
the family, and the society of the Pale. 
Against the temptations which beset 
them here the frail external but- 
tresses of their mora! life are power- 
less, and before they win any internal 
support the sad experience of Gretch- 
en’s life too often becomes theirs; and 
we can only hope that in their hearts, 
as in hers, God sits in the form of a 
right will, and that therefore ulti- 
mately, through their very disintegra- 
tion, they will redintegrate themselves. 
And may we not also hope for the ulti- 
mate redintegration of Judaism in 
America, where representatives of all 
the countries and customs of the disper- 
sion are gathered together? Will nota 
new Judaism emerge, full of promise 
both for the Jew and for humanity at 
large, when the breadth and practical- 
ity of the German “Reformed” Jews, 
the idealism and spirituality of the 
Russian “Orthodox” Jews, and the sim- 
ple dignity and intelligent regard for 
the past of the Portuguese “Sephardic” 
Jews shall have fused with each other 
and blended all that is best in “Gen- 
tile” culture with the sublimities of the 
ancient faith? 

But meanwhile the Jewish parent 
whose son, having abandoned ortho- 
doxy, can never say Kaddish over his 
parents’ grave, and whose daughter 
even has become Pasha Yisroila, a sin- 
ner in Israel, sees only that the glory 
has departed from his home and his 
race. On the night of the Jewish 
Passover feast of this year I was a 
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guest in a Jewish home, I had come 
from Russia, and therefore if I could 
not repay hospitality with chiddush— 
i.e., some new thought on religious top- 
ics or some ingenious explanations of a 
Biblical or talmudic difficulty—as was 
done in olden days, I could at least 
give my hosts some news of their own 
people in their native land. In Russia 
I have witnessed many touching and 


inspiring religious rites in Jewish 
homes. Through the celebration of 
these during many generations the 


sanctity of the home and an idealized 
conception of family life has become 
an elevating tradition, linking the Jew 
with a golden chain to his fathers be 
fore him and to all in his home, and | 
have seen a poor Jew, the object of 
the derision of the “Gentiles” outside, 
throw off his garb of shame in the 
home and clothe himself with majesty 
and authority as he prepared to per- 
form the religious rites of his race. 
But here, on the Passover occasion to 
which I have referred, while the pa- 
rents with great reverence celebrated 
the deliverance from Egypt by solemn 
observance of the prescribed rites, the 
son, when called upon to take the masta 
or unleavened bread and pace up and 
down the room with it in symbolic al- 
lusion to the escape from Pharaoh's 
bondage, and again, midway in the 
service, to creep outside the room and 
then return to typify the entrance of 
Elijah as the harbinger of the Messiah, 
flatly refused, and he was upheld by 
the other children, who openly derided 
the whole ritual and the memories and 
hopes which it was intended to keep 


alive. 


IV. 


IMMIGRATION AND RACIAL PREJUDICES. 


Nowhere is citizenship a _ harder 
problem than in the America of to-day; 
and nowhere is citizenship more heed- 


lessly conferred. The cosmopolitan 
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population, diverse in language, race, 
and religion, and divided and sub- 
divided in industrial occupations and 
interests, has created the finest, the 
most intricate, and the most delicate 
of all worlds, in which failure 
citizen involves greater disaster than 
in any narrower and simpler world, 
while success demands a more sensi- 
tive moral judgment, a more creative 
imagination, and a deeper sense of the 
meaning and dignity of life. Yet so 
far from any adequate attempt being 
made either to keep immigrants out of 
the country, or, when they have been 
let in, to fashion them into capable cit- 
izens, they freely admitted and 
then are sharply shut off by racial prej- 
udices from the opportunity of their 
amplest personal development 


as a 


are 


This prejudice asserts itself against 
the Jews. Certainly, it is not as in- 
tense as that against which, in other 
countries and in earlier times, the Jew 
has stood helpless and dismayed and 
well-nigh speechless. No more has he 
to endure great personal disrespect and 
mockery; no more is he subjected to 
positive ridicule and humiliation. Yet 
prejudice against him exists and must 
be accepted as a fact, deplorable in its 
fraught with incalculable 
America Jews, 


and 

And even in 
the 
many of whom I have closely scruti- 


extent 
danger. 
not excepting most successful, 
nized, fail to shake themselves entirely 
free from the traces of self-questioning, 
and 
accompany 


self-disparagement, lowering of 
ideals which 
sion and are bred in men who live in 


however 


ever repres- 
an atmosphere of contempt, 
carefully it may be veiled. 
Evidence of a vast prejudice abounds 
on every hand. It finds expression in 
the term “Sheeny,” which is American 
for Jew. “Do you think that I would 
go and hear a Sheeny talk?” an Amer- 
ican, whom I had not supposed to be il- 
asked not without scorn, 


liberal, me, 


when I had suggested that he should 
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come with me to a “Reformed” syna- 
gogue to hear a famous Rabbi preach. 
“The house is full to overflowing,” 1 
overheard an hotel clerk say to an 
applicant for a room who, like myself, 
had neglected to make arrangements 
in advance of arrival. But when those 
who were behind, and of whom I was 
one, were preparing to go elsewhere, 
we were told that there was accommo- 
dation for us all. At the cost of a lie 
the clerk, acting under orders, had pro- 
tected us from contact with a Jew. ... 
In many cities, as, for example, St. 
Louis, Missouri, property in the best 
residential districts cannot be acquired 
by a Jew, and any other who buys 
must come under legal obligation not 
to sell or lease “to boarding-house- 
keepers or Jews.” 

Everywhere that men are there is a 
natural clustering of social grades. In 
this there is not necessarily any vio- 
lation of democratic equality, just as 
there is none in giving to each man a 
coat that fits instead of giving to all 


imen coats of one size. But where so- 


cial groupings and svcial ostracisms 
are determined by race distinctions, 
and racial prejudices exclude men 


from society for which they are person- 
ally fit, the great democratic principles 
—liberty, fraternity, and equality—are 
and especially fraternity, 
which is the and touchstone of 
democratic power and progress. To 
give universal liberty is to afford every 
man the highest possible scope for the 
play and development of his personal- 
ity. Equality also means exactly that; 
and racial prejudice, which is itself the 
denial of fraternity, denies to all who 
are prejudged exactly that liberty and 
that equality. American democracy, 
weighed in the balances which immi- 
grants provide, is found wanting. As 
voters they are of interest to the un- 
principled politicians who tend to de- 
When as men they claim 


all denied, 
test 


form them. 
access to those by whom they might be 
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transformed they are repulsed. They 
ask for bread and are given a stune. 
And votes are as dangerous weapons in 
the hands of men to whom full oppor- 
tunity of becoming enlightened, hon- 
est, and patrietic has been denied as 
stones were in a sling which a Jew 
called David used with deadly effect. 
Against all alien groups, and not 
against Jews alone, prejudice exists; 
and for each class a contemptuous 
name has been coined and is in com- 
mon use. “Even the Americanized 
child,” a prominent social worker says, 
“copies the contemptuous attitude to- 
wards foreigners which he sees all 
about him, and so disrespect of aged 
parents who have had no chance of 
becoming Americanized is learned; and 
the social results are most serious.” 
When I come to treat specially of the 
Southern States I shall have to deal 
fully with the negro problem, which 
is a race problem. Here I refer to it 
simply in its relation to immigration, 
which is our present theme. Owing 
to new economic forces which are at 
work in the South, there is a demand 
for immigrants; and in all the States, 
from Virginia to Texas, an earnest and 
systematic effort is being made to in- 
duce them to come. One of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion recently appointed by Congress is 
reported to have expressed the fear 
that a large influx of European immi- 
grants to the South would occasion “a 
clash” between them and the negroes. 
There is as great danger from the mi- 
gration of laborers from the Northern 
to the Southern States. Northerners 
have always claimed to be dominated 
by higher ethical principles than South- 
erners in reference to the negro. But 
fundamental race antipathy exists in 
the North; and if it is not accompanied 
by friction, that is simply because there 
is little social and political contact of 
the two races. When, and in propor- 


tion as, such contact comes, the North- 
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erner, who has not the Southerner'’s 
comprehension of the negroes, shows 
himself less tolerant of their faults 
and more hostile to their claims than 
ever the Southerner was. 
problem is ever shifting its phases, and 
now that industrial prosperity is at- 
tracting the working classes of the 
Northern States and immigrants from 
abroad to the Southern States, the 
race feud in the South is slowly be- 


The negro 


coming one between the Northerners, 
who fought to free the slave, and the 
negro whom, with shedding of blood, 
they freed; and the Northerners now 
have alien immigrants and the negroes 
have their old Southern “masters” as 
their respective allies. . 

Immigration from Oriental countries 
has attracted attention by reason of 
recent events at San Francisco. It is 
claimed that the economic demands of 
Japanese and Chinese immigrants are 
so few that they threaten the economic 
standard of living for the working 
classes of the community. The argu- 
ment has special force in a country 
that has a high protective tariff. If the 
Wage-earners cannot import cheap 
goods, the capitalist should not be free 
to import cheap labor from abroad. 
Protection should be for the equal 
benefit of all classes. But the de- 
mands of the labor unions are rein- 
forced by race prejudice, which has 
found expression in the indignities and 
insults that have been heaped upon 
immigrants from China and Japan; and 
the Outlook, one of the least sensational 
of all American journals, says that an 
attempt is being made to build along 
the Pacific a wall of racial prejudice, 
more enduring than the famous Chi- 
nese Wall, to prevent all free commer- 
cial and intellectual intercourse be- 
tween this Western nation and those 
nations of the East. In San Francisco 
I found a “Japanese-Korean Exclusion 
League”; and at Seattle I learned that 
this league had sent its representative, 
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Mr. A. E. Fowler, to organize branches 
there and in other parts of the. State 
of Washington. In Collier’s Magazine 
of September 28 I find a description of 
this man:—“A labor agitator—Japan- 
ese his specialty. He has a compel- 
ling kind of crude eloquence, and his 
one idea is—hatred of the Oriental.” 
This race hatred burns fiercely along 
the whole Pacific Coast. It reaches 
to Canada, as recent events have 
shown with startling effect. The Times 
has been reproved by the American 
Press for suggesting that the disturb- 
ances at Vancouver had been fomented 
by agitators from America. But in the 
issue of Collier’s to which I have al- 
ready referred, “Will Irvin,” an Amer- 
ican writer, in a special article upon 
“The Japanese and the Pacific Coast,” 
says:—"The anti-Japanese feeling in 
Vancouver was Fowler’s opportunity. 
He crossed the line and helped to found 
the Anti-Asiatic Society of British Co- 
lumbia, and in Vancouver he arranged 
a grand demonstration and parade for 
September 7.” 

I do not make these quotations 
either to accuse America or to excuse 
Canada. My aim is to show that im- 
migration is more than an American 

The Times. 
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problem. It is a world problem. As 
such its effective regulation is only to 
be found in international treaties. It 
is probable that, after the Committee 
upon Immigration has submitted its 
report to Congress, President Roosevelt 
will call an international conference to 
consider the whole subject. Italy pro- 
posed such a plan informally some 
years ago, and Greece and Sweden are 
known to be ready to join the Powers 
in some agreement that will check the 
emigration of their citizens. America, 
as the country which receives the most 
immigrants, would have the best right 
to be heard at such a conference; but, 
unfortunately, America does not know 
her own mind. There are Restriction- 
ist, Selectionist, and Exclusionist 
“amps; and, perhaps, in the multitude 
of counsellors wisdom will be found. 
But there are no Expulsionists; and it 
is certain that the millions of immi- 
grants already in America are here to 
remain. The immediate need, there- 
fore, is that these should be American- 
ized. Social settlements and other 
agencies, especially the public schools, 
are, without prejudice, addressing 
themselves to this task. 
An Occasional Correspondent. 
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XXVI. 
BARABEL MAKES A PROMISE. 


Human experience has its recurring 
seasons—spriag, summer, autumn, 
winter, then spring again. If, as the 
song reminds us, it is not always May, 
neither is it always December. Yet in 
human life each season leaves a mark 
that no other will efface. The storms 
of winter rend the rocks, and when 
summer comes the fissures will be 
there still, however many are the new 
flowers that have begun to thrive in 
their shadow. Whatever be the ending 


of our tale, life for the two chief ac- 
tors in it would never again be what 
it was before the meeting in the old 
school. Something was irrevocably 
lost, some other thing everlastingly 
gained. 

Barabel, in the still hours of that 
night, tried to think out the calamity, 
to understand what had happened and 
what must be done. She was no 
dreamer like her father; but from him, 
the sensitive Bard, she had inherited 
a power of comprehending the moods 
and feelings of others that made her 
in lighter hours a charming companion, 























und now pressed upon her heavily in- 
deed. 

The blow Angus Bard had dealt the 
son of the man he hated had fallen 
where he had not intended. Barabel’s 
youth lay buried under it. Hence- 
forth the world would be to her no 
playground for the happy-hearted, but 
a place of dread realities, worn by the 
toil and sorrow of baffled and weary 
men, wet with the tears of women. In 
this hour she did not shrink from the 
truth. She loved Colin Stewart—had 
always loved him—would always love 
him. All love’s lightsomeness, all 
womanly quibbling with herself, all 
the pride that was second nature with 
her, seemed child’s-play or worse. It 
tormented her to think that but for 
these things what had happened might 
never have happened. “If her father 
had known the truth about Colin,” she 
said to herself, “he would never have 
done what he did. How could he 
know? What could he expect from 
Allan’s son? Why had he never heard 
from her in these two months as much 
as the mention of Colin’s name? What 
silly school-girl cowardice had _ she 
yielded to, when plain friendship and 
gratitude demanded something better 
and braver? Two years ago—a year 
ago—she would not have heard any 
one speak of Allan and Allan’s house 
as her father had done, and have al- 
lowed Allan’s son to be banned with 
the rest. “It is I who have always 
brought trouble upon him,” she said to 
herself. “That is not what I wished, 
indeed, but that is what I have done.” 

Deep in the girl’s heart was a keen 
pang of disappointment that Colin had 
not defended himself,—that he had al- 
lowed himself to be beaten, and had 
not been able to say a word. In the 
same position Mr. Rory would not have 
been baffled. In some way or other he 
would have wrested victory from the 
jaws of defeat. She had thought Co- 
lin could do the same. All through 
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her father’s speech it had been her one 
hope,—she had been almost confident. 
Well, he had not done it; he had broken 
down; he had not been able to say or 
do anything; he had not the strength 
she thought. 

Does the reader look dubious here, 
saying that Love observes no weakness, 
is blind to the suggestion of a defect? 
Ah, my friend, she may be blind long, 
but she will not be blind always. Look 
to the farthest corners of your soul if 
you would keep this guest, for some 
day her eyes will become clear from 
glamor, the veil of her illusion will be 
rent at last, and she will see us for 
what we are. Poor, erring, faulty mor- 
tals!—pray God that when the day 
comes she may see that in us from 
which she will not—need not—dare not 
—turn away. 

Barabel was practical. She was 
consumed by the desire to do some- 
thing, to find some loophole through 
which light could come. It was her 
instinct to make the best of the worst 
situation. If an earthquake shattered 
her dwelling, next day she would be 
found building a log-cabin of the rem- 
nants. She might sufter, but it was 
not in her to despair. Such black 
moods as threatened Colin at times she 
only knew by sympathy. On this 
night she divined his, only to turn pas- 
sionately to the search for a remedy. 
Something told her he had reached the 
crucial hour of his life. She said to 
herself as she remembered his strug- 
gles, his patience, his sacrifices from 
the days of his boyhood until now, that 
if Boronach indeed cast him out at 
this time, he would never again be 
the same man, he would never become 
what Mr. Corbett and the others ex- 
pected and hoped he would become. 
Yet, what else could happen? She 
knew her father’s bitterness now; she 
knew what the people were when they 
were roused; their old hatred of Allan 
overflowed for the time—perhaps for 
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al! time—upon his son; there were not 
half a dozen men in Boronach who 
would vote now for the man they clam- 
ored for yesterday; and though Boro- 
nach was a small part of the constitu- 
epcy, us far as population went, she 
knew Colin too well to think he would 
continue to stand for his native place 
after what had happened. If her fa- 
ther stood, it would be as much as his 
life was worth. Yet he might yield 
to the people, regardless of that. The 
outlook was dark every way. “What 
can I do?” she kept saying to herself. 
“WhatcanI do? What can I do?” 
Birds twittered in the dawn. The 
sinall window, wide open to the air, let 
in the fresh breath of the sea. Sun- 
iuto the hollow; the pale 
began to blaze golden; 
und gray 


rise 
whin-bushes 
between green 
the little river glowed ruddy. 
gambolled on heather cobwebbed with 
dew; the of’ sheep bleating, 
birds singing, bees humming, heralded 
anew day. The icy grip at the girl's 
heart loosened. A kind of terror at 
the weight of the inheritance Allan‘s 
cruelty, Mr. Alexander’s folly, had left 
io the man she loved had been haunt- 
ing her all night, drying up the foun- 
tain of her tears. Now the spell 
broke, and cried like a _ child. 
There was the Father in Heaven, He 
would help them. “We are Thy chil- 
dren!’ she cried. “We are Thy chil- 
dren after all.” She saw all at once 
a plain path out of the labyrinth, the 
one thing for Colin to She 
doubted his doing it; feared it was the 
last road he would take, yet so sure 
was she of its rightness that she vowed 
her prayers and efforts to make it pos- 
sible for him. He must stand. He 
must stand in spite of everything. 

On the Bard the excitement and ex- 
ertion of the night before told heavily. 
He appeared in the morning looking so 
white and ill that Auntie Glen and Ep- 
as well as his daughter, were 


crept 


birch stone 


Lambs 


sounds 
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pie, 
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alarmed about him. Barabel made 
him a strengthening concoction of 
beaten egg and cream; and with one 
of those small humors that run like a 
thread through life, the man who had 
dealt overnight a death-blow to the 
hopes of two young persons was waited 
upon by one of them with restoratives 
for himself. It was not until break- 
fast was almost over, and he had be- 
gun to look a little less haggard, that 
Auntie Glen mentioned the meeting. 
She, too, had forborne to speak to him 
of Colin. The wise old woman had 
made, for other reasons, the same mis- 
take as Barabel had done. Knowing 
the bitter feeling Angus had for Allan, 
she had fancied any pleading for his son 
would do more harm than good. She 
had trusted to personal contact between 
the two, and had made sure that all 
prejudice would melt before that,—for 
Auntie Glen, too, had unbounded confi- 
dence in Colin. At the time of Wil- 
liam’s death they had all leaned upon 
him. She had her own ideas about 
Barabel and Colin, and was firmly per- 
suaded that no other young man could 
hold a candle to the latter. 

“What is your mind now about Mr. 


Colin?’ she asked him, her broad, 
shrewd, good-humored face beaming 


under the white frills of her cap. She 
was in all ignorance of what had hap- 
pened. 

The Bard's sensitive nostrils quiv- 
ered. “I have no mind about him,” 
he answered quickly. “I have no more 
knowledge of him than that he is his 
father’s son. It is enough for me, and 
it should be enough for any one be- 
longing to Boronach.” 

Auntie Glen grew grave. “Were you 
not pleased, then, with what he said 
last night?” 

Angus laughed dryly. 
nothing last night,—I think he wiil say 
very little in this place again.” 

Barabel rose quietly from the table. 
The meal was ended, but Auntie Glen 


“He said 
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did not rest till she knew what had 
taken place the night before. “God 
forgive you,” she said when he told 
her. Her healthy old cheeks lost a 
little of their color. She glanced 
quickly at Barabel. 

The Bard looked angry. 
bewitched you?” he said testily. 
well known how smooth-tongued 
grandfather was. Why will you trust 
that family? What cause have you? 
Is it into the hands of Allan’s son you 
would put Boronach?” 

“Angus Grant,” answered the old 
woman stoutly, “we have enough to do 
to answer for our own sins without 
calling to mind the sins of those that 


“Has he 
“It is 
his 


went before us. The Almighty will 
look to that. You do not know this 
lad, but we know him. We could 


never tell to any one what he was to 
us the time William died, and the peo- 
ple of Boronach have poor memories 
if they forget what he did for them the 
year the crop failed.” 

Eppie’s voice, grown quavering and 
old, broke in. “William had a warm 
heart to him in past times. Since our 
own was taken from us, there was no 
young lad he had the mind to, he had 
to Colin. Many and many a night he 
sat here with us over the fire. We 
shouldn’t forget that, or the time he 
was all night in the hills searching for 
Barabel in the mist.” 

The Bard started. “What!” be cried. 
*Barabel! What had he to do 
Barabel?” 

He glanced round at the three women, 
his face flushing. The girl would have 
unswered him, but he turned 
and crossed the passage into the parlor, 
and after a little, called for her. He 
shut the door when she entered and 
sat down where he could face her. 
“Barabel!” he said, speaking with the 
excitement which affected him so read- 
ily—“what is this? what has he to do 
with you? Is there anything between 
Allan’s son and my daughter?” 


with 


round 
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“No,” she answered quietly, her face 
paling, “there is nothing—nothing of 
what you are afraid of—nothing,” she 
added with a touch of pride, “but kind- 
ness and—and gratitude. | hope | 
shall not forget that.” 

He groaned. “If you knew what | 
have suffered, you would not speak of 


kindness,” he said. “You were there 
last night. You know what sins that 
family committed against Boronach. 


You know who sent me to be a stranger 
in a strange land. How is it I come 
back, after my labor that you know of, 
to find my own daughter against me, 
and for that man’s son?” 

Barabel sat down opposite him. Her 
soft morning-gown showed the graceful 
lines of her figure: her eyes held cour- 
age, compassion, some high feeling or 
purpose that possessed her. 

“Father,” 
you. I shall never be 
not think I could be. 


she said, “Il am not against 
against you—lo 
And I am for the 
I have been among them all 
I know them as 


people. 
my life, and | think 
well as any one does, and I love them 
—after all, | love them. but, father, | 
should not be your daughter if I could 
see injustice done and keep quiet.” 

he laughed _ bitterly, 


” 


“Injustice! 
drumming on the table with his fingers, 
“Is it injustice to Allan Stewart? 

“No,” she said firmly, her color ebb- 
ing a little, Allan, But we 
should have told you-—-l blaine myself 
I did not tell you before last night 
that Allan's son is not like Allan.” 

“Are you a judge?” he said dryly. 

She looked up with some pride. “l! 


“not to 


” 


think I ought to be,” she said. “I have 
lived here all my life, and I think there 
is no one person I do not know. And 
I have the cause of the people at my 
heart, and I know who can aid them, 
and that is why I blame myself for 
last night—for not telling you—for let- 
ting such a mistake be made.” 

He moved restlessly, with an angry 


gesture. That was the word the Ser- 
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geant had used, both in speaking to 
the people and afterwards when he had 
a word..with himself. Mr. M’Pherson 
from. Headquarters had used it also. 
It annoyed him. 

“I must tell you now,” said the girl 
steadfastly, “and you will understand.” 

She: began telling him about Colin, 
beginning from the time he was a boy 
and went after her up the rock; how 
he had sent the message to William; 
how he had gone to Mr. Rory about 
the catechising and another thing she 
had. never mentioned before; how he 
had told her the resolution he had 
made to undo, if he could, some of the 
mischief his family had done in Boro- 
nach. The Bard sat looking on the 
floor. ‘He was angry and anxious, yet 
he would not interrupt Barabel, and 
put himself in the wrong by refusing to 
listen. So he got the story of Mr. 
Corbett.and the legacy and the ambi- 
tious boy's pride in it, and then the 
winter of famine and the use he put it 
to, and afterwards the visit he paid to 
Mr. Campbell, the factor, and how he 
got seed-potatoes into Boronach. Bara- 
bel told it as quietly as though she 
were speaking of a stranger, and what 
she told had its effect. Against his 
will the Bard was forced to see that 
this was nut what he had expected 
of Allan's son. He became more and 
more angry. He would not admit to 
himself what he saw. 

“When I was in Edinburgh two win- 
ters ago,” suid the girl, “I heard about 
him. He knows about the poor peo- 
ple there. He goes among them, and 
writes about their houses, and what 
ean be done for them. I have never 
heard him speak, but I have been told 
that he has spoken at great meetings 
about these things as—as no one else 
can do. Father, do you not see what 
he might do for Boronach? If the 
things we wunt were done, dogs it mat- 
ter if the man who helped to do them 
were ‘“Adian's son?” 


Angus had risen. He was walking 
about the room. “It seems he has a 
good advocate in my house,” he said 
with feeling. 

Barabel was silent. The Bard con- 
tinued his pacing for some time, then 
he plunged into speech again. 

“I am not doubting that you have 
the people’s cause at heart,” he said, 
speaking more gently. “God pity 
3oronach if you have not. But you 
are not like other women, Barabel. 
You are my daughter. I have given 
my life to one object, and all that 1 
have done for you wus done so that 
you might continue what I will begin. 
You will be Lady of Boronach, but 
you will hold the land, not for yourself, 
but for the people.” He was silent 
again for a little, then he stopped be- 
fore her. “Is it the cause only you are 
speaking for?’ he said impetuously. 
“Tell me again—is there nothing be- 
tween you and Allan’s son? What- 
ever he is, Barabel, I would rather see 
you in your grave than see you his 
wife,—than see Boronach go back to 
that family.” 

Barabel stood up. “There is nothing,” 
she said, meeting his eyes bravely— 
“there will never be anything—you 
need not be afraid.” 

The Bard laid his hand on her arm 
with some compunction. “Lassie,” he 
said, “I should have believed you.” 

“Father,” she asked quickly; “you 
did net—you will not—stand yourself?” 

“No,” he answered; “I dare not—the 
machine is too near wearing out.” 

The answer took a weight off her 
mind, though there was a reminder of 
sorrow in the end of it. 

“You think I am hard,” he went 
on, defending himself. “That is be- 
cause you do not know. The young 
will not understand: we may tell them 
what we like, but they will not come 
back with us to old years and feel 
what we felt. Did I have any peace 
from that man when I was young, 
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Barabel? Did I not watch my own 
house burning before my eyes and me 
helpless on the deck of the ship? 
Was not that spite? Am I to come 
back at last to my own land to speak 
soft words about that family—to lis- 
ten to praise of the son, and take him 
under my own roof, as if he were the 
son of my brother?” 

“Ah, no!” she cried, her voice break- 
“Ah, no!—only do not op- 
pose him, father. It would be a mis- 
take for Boronach—for the people. 
Ask Mr. Rory if I am not right; ask 
Sergeant M’Aiastar or Sandy Morri- 
son.” 

The Bard sank into a chair again, 
his hand through his curls 
“IT wish you 


ing a little. 


running 
and looking on the floor. 
had put your confidence somewhere 
else,” he said wearily. “I wish you 
had showed some regard for me in the 
friends you made.” 

In her quick impulsive way the girl 
slipped down on her knees beside his 
chair and put her hand on his. “Ah,” 
she said, tears in her eyes, “we did not 
think of these things when we were 
children, father. We were like brother 
and sister—we had no understanding 
of feuds. Surely you will forgive us 
for that. And now,’—she drew a 
quick breath,—‘now I see it is differ- 
ent. I see the past cannot be put 
away, and if you will not oppose Co- 
lin, if you will leave the people to vote 
as they please about him, you will not 
be troubled with any friendship be- 
tween us. I do not think he will ever 
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come to your house,—I think there is 
no danger of that. Dear, it would be 
only justice, and—and we should for- 
give our enemies. We will not need 
any friends, you and I, except each 
other.” 

Angus covered his 
hant. “You are a good girl,” he said 
in a low voice. Presently he kissed 
her with some tenderness. “Lassie! 
lassie!” he said, heavily. 
“It is just gall to me to think that Al- 
lan’s son would be chosen for Member, 
and to hear my daughter speaking for 
him. It is not in my nature to put 
the past from me—it is with me al- 
ways—it is the way of our people.” 

He looked at her. She still held his 


eyes with his 


and sighed 


hands. Her eyes were shining, her 
cheeks delicately flushed, there was 


something of the abandon, the appeal- 
ing affection, the irresistible witchery 
of a child about her look and attitude. 
He could not resist her. 

“Well!” he said with an effort, “I 
will go so far for your sake. I will 
wash my hands after this of the whole 
matter. We will be sufficient to our- 
selves as you say,—we will have no 
more dealings for good or evil with Al- 
lan’s son. I will not suffer that. J 
make that condition.” 

Barabel rose to her feet. She looked 
at him gravely. “Very well,” she said 
slowly. “We will have no more deal- 
ings with him, as you say, after—he is 
Member for Boronach.” 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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How many children received a *“*Non- 
sense Book” last Christmas?—few, lL 
trow. How many parents could pass 
a standard examination in the works 
of Edward Lear, whose rhymes were 
the joy of our graudfathers?—not 


many, I fear. Yet there is no reason 
which I can fathom why he should not 
be as intimate a friend of our families 
as are AUsop, and Grimm, anJ Steven- 
son—he, the merryman par excellence 
ot mid-Victorian days. The fact, nev- 
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ertheless, remains as a national mis- 
fortune; but signs are not wanting that 
a remedy is forthcoming. The reap- 
pearance of the “Limerick,” with its 
attendant lawsuits and disappoint- 
ments, has drawn once more into quasi- 
prominence the name of the maddest 
master that ever compelled rubbish into 
rhyme; not that Lear “the Nonsense- 
Man” claims the credit of having in- 
vented that particular mode of verse 
(or worse), but he is drawn forth from 
his well-earned slumber to stand as a 
model for all the daft disciples of to- 
day who attempt to emulate his glori- 
ous absurdity and noble inconsequence 
in order to secure a grand piano or an 
old-age pension from a London news- 
paper. 

Another, and a more fortunate, circum- 
stance inspires the hope that Lear will 
soon become the fast friend of our chil- 
«tren and contemporaries. The public 
is now the possessor of the first book 
that has ever been published about this 
“Bosh-master,” as he once described 
himself; and for it we have to thank 
Lady Strachey, who bears a name that 
has often appeared under “appreciz- 
tions” of Edward Lear and his work in 
the old days—the name of Sir Edward 
Strachey, a lifelong friend of the Non- 
sense Man, ‘To this lady we are in- 
debted for a delightful volume of “Let- 
ters of Edward Lear,” whose quips and 
quiddities will certainly add to the 
gaiety of many a Christmas party. 
True, Lady Strachey has confined her- 
self to letters written by Lear to Lord 
Carlingford and to Frances Lady 
Waldegrave between the years 1S47- 
1864; but these, with all their jokes and 
sketches and quaint comicalities, form 
an admirable introduction to a fuller 
knowledge of the jester of our child- 
hood. But they show more than the 
measure of his mirth: sometimes these 
letters divulge a strain of despair and 
disappointment running through a con- 
stitution that was never strong and a 


career that was never quite successful; 
and sometimes a depth of feeling that 
no masquerade could hide. 

That was Lear’s temperament; he 
would probably have called it “pendu- 
lacious,” for it used to swing him from 
the mad heights of merriment to the 
opposite extreme of aching desperation. 
His only ambition was to be a great 
artist, and to be recognized as such; 
sorrowfully we must regret that this 
was denied him by contemporaries, 
and that his posterity shows no sign 
of reversing the judgment of an earlier 
generation. Such lack of appreciation 
preyed on him to a great extent, espe- 
cially during his latter years, and ove"- 
whelmed his lonely and sensitive na- 
ture with a saduess of which only his 
nearest friends were conscious. 

Edward Lear was intended by na- 
ture to be an artist, and one of high 
ealibre. He seems to have been borin 
with a paint brush in one hand and a 
palette in the other; and this (if true) 
was lucky, for he had to draw for his 
bread and cheese from the age of fif- 
teen until he died a worn-out old man 
of seventy-five. In a letter to his 
friend Franklin Lushington, he con- 
fesses to have begun by drawing “un- 
common queer shop-sketches, selling 
them from ninepence to four shillings— 
coloring prints and fans—awhile mak- 
ing morbid disease drawings for hospi- 
tals.” Then we know from various 
sources that he was employed by the 
Zoological Society, and became first- 
rate at colored drawings of birds, dur- 
ing which times he helped in the prep- 
aration of Gould’s “Birds of Europe,” 
and so was made known to his future 
patron and steadfast friend Lori 
Derby, who engaged him to reproduce 
in color large numbers of animals and 
birds for the famous, and now very 
rare, Catalogue of the Knowsley Me- 
nagerie. Here the artist spent four 
of the happiest years of his life (1832- 
1836); and, in the bosom of the family 























become so much de- 
book of 


to which he had 
voted, he invented his first 
Nonsense Verses for the entertain- 
ment of his patron’s children. To their 
descendants many years afterwards he 
«dedicated the first of these “Nonsense” 
volumes, and opened with the (at any 
rate temporarily) immortal verse 


There was an old man with a beard, 
Who said “It is just as I feared,” etc. 


It would that at this 
time he was trying, in his kindly way. 
to instruct the youthful mind in the ru- 
diments of geography for he draws his 
heroes and heroines from such unsus- 
pected places on the earth's surface. 
It is true that the idea of composing 
such rhymes was suggested to him by 
x friend at Knowsley, who, in an un- 
suarded moment, uttered the pregnant 
words “There was an old man of To- 
bago.” That was enough for Lear, and 
he ransacked the index to the Atlas of 
the World to find the names of places 
from which “an old man” or “an old 
lady” might (or might not) have come 

always, as I believe, with the idea of 
education in disguise. Thus he com- 
mandeered Smyrna, Ischia, Columbia, 
Madras, and Moldavia to serve his pur- 
pese; but for ingenuity of rhyme I am 
inclined to divide the first prize be- 
tween the old man 


almost seem 


. of Abruzzi, 
So blind that he couldn't his foot see, 


and his aged companion the 
. old man of Thermopyle 
Who never did anything properly. 


| suppose nobody knows how many 
of these verses Lear wrote in his life- 
time, for one finds them scattered 
ubout Great Britain and the Continent 
in the houses of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, verses which have never 
uppeared in the four published Non- 
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sense Books. But Lear's unquenchable 
fountain of fun was not confined to the 
limits of Limericks. His prose stories 
for children were, and are, enchanting. 
Do you remember the Four Children 
who went round the world and, in the 
course of their voyage, came to a land 
“where the uncooked fish complained 
of the cold, and diffi- 
culty of sleeping on account of the 
noises made by the Arctic Bears and 
the Tropical Turnspits’? Do you re- 
member the further country which they 
visited, “inhabited by countless multi- 
tudes of white with red 
slowly eating custard pudding”? And 
then the Nonsense Cookery Book with 
its recipe for (amongst 
other dishes) an Amblongus Pie, end- 
ing “Serve up in a clean dish and throw 
the whole out the Non- 
sense Botany parodying with his pen 
the appearance of plants, and labelling 
them “Manypeeplia and 
the like. What joy is in store for the 
generation that knows not Lear and his 
Learics in prose and rhyme! But the 
nonsense, pure and that 
tlowed from this eccentric brain welled 
into nearly every 
in his life. His diaries are at times in- 
tensely comic, likewise some parts of 
his published travels, also his private 
all sorts and conditions of 
persons. Lady Strachey provides us 
with a rich feast of Lear’s good things, 
including a pencil sketch of the famous 


mentioned the 


mice eyes, 


miraculous 


of window”: 


Upsidownia” 


undefiled, 


over circumstance 


letters to 


individual 


.... Who said “How 


Shall I flee from this terrible cow?” 


und whose features are now imperish- 
ably engraved upon the trade-mark of 
a New Mexican cattle ranch. She also 
gives us dozens of specimens of his 
new spelling—(American Presidents 
and publishers please note!)—such as 
rox, boox, Wusstusher (Worcester- 
shire), 40scue (Fortescue), stewjew 
(studio), and B4 (before), which were 
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the delight of those friends in whose 
letters they occurred. Of riddles, as of 
Limericks, he could make no end: af- 
ter assuring us that we can never 
starve in the desert because we may 
eat the sand-wich-is under our feet, he 
proceeds to ask “Why are the sand- 
wiches there? Because there the fam- 
ily of Ham was bred and mustered.” 
Once more, he wrote in a letter to Lord 
Northbrook, “What is the difference 
between typhus fever and the sixth 
book of the ‘Iliad’? One is an epi- 
demic, and the other is a demi-epic.” 
And, for foreign consumption, he in- 
vented the following as pitces de ré- 
sistance when he dined out abroad: 


Quand est-ce que vos souliers font 
vingt-cing ? 

Quand ils sont neuf et treize et trois 
(neufs et trés é6troits) 

Pourquoi dois-tu chérir la chichorée? 

Parceque c’est amére (ta mére). 


Let it not be thought that Lear was 
only a poet in the Limerickian sense. 
The very mention of “The Cummer- 
bund”’—to say nothing of “The Akhund 
of Swat’’—should dispose of such an 
idea. The Cummerbund was written 
after Lear had spent a very few weeks 
in India, quite long enough to see how 
pretty a “derangement of epitaphs” he 
could produce from the yernacular: 


She sat upon her Dobie to watch the 
Evening Star, 

And all the Punkahs as they passed 
cried, ““My! how fair you are!” 


I will conclude the professionally 
comic side of Lear with a verse that 
caught my eye as I was looking over 
a collection of his letters to Lord 
Northbrook. He calls it a preface toa 
poem entitled “Mrs. Jaypher” (which 1 
do not think has yet been published), 
and he adds the stage direction that 
the verse is to be read sententiously 
and with grave importance: 


Mrs. Jaypher found a wafer 

Which she stuck upon a note; 
This she took and gave the cook. 
Then she went and bought a boat 
Which she paddled down the stream, 
Shouting “Ice produces cream, 

Beer when churned produces butter! 
Henceforth all the words I utter 
Distant Ages thus shall note— 
‘From the Jaypher Wisdom-Boat.’ ” 


‘apital nonsense this; and the merest 
Philistine can sympathize with Mr. 
Ruskin, who wrote, “I don’t know any 
other author to whom I am half so 
grateful for my idle self as Edward 
Lear. I shall put him first of my hun- 
dred authors.” 

Now we must return to Lear at 
Knowsley Menagerie, after this long 
expedition into his drolleries. After 
four years’ work his strength fails, and 
through the generosity of his patron he 
is sent abroad—nominally to paint, but 
in reality to preserve his health. We 
need not follow him through all his 
wanderings, which lasted, off and on, 
for forty years; but a glimpse into 
his sketch-books—of which he pub- 
lished several—may not be without en- 
tertainment. Instructive also are 
these volumes, for in each of them he 
sets down with considerable knowl- 
edge the natural beauties, geological 
formations, and striking characteristics 
of the places and people among which 
he moved. The first travel-book was 
on Albania and Illyria, and is perhaps 
the best of all. It is instinct with 
life And beauty: one hardly knows 
whether to commend the text or the 
pictures the more. Note the difficul- 
ties of getting about in those restless 
countries in the remote days when, un- 
less the artist wore a fez, “my head 
was continually saluted by small stones 
and bits of dirt.” ... “Shaitan! Shai- 
tan!” (devil) cry the crowds around his 
easel as they pelt him; “we will not 
be written down. This ‘Frank’ is a 
Russian, and he is sent by the Sultan 

















to write us all down before he sells us 
to the Russian Emperor.” But the 
artist did not always receive such 
rough treatment. On one occasion he 
was taking coffee with a civil post- 
master when suddenly he put his foot 
on to a handsome pipe-bowl. “These 
things” (he explains apologetically) 
“are always snares to near-sighted peo- 
ple moving over Turkish floors, as they 
are scattered in places quite remote 
from the smokers, who live at the far- 
ther: end of prodigiously long’ pipe- 
sticks.” 

However, crash went the bowl, but 
noi a Turk moved. Lear apologized 
profusely through the medium of 
Giorgio, his faithful servant, to whom 
the Mahommedan official replied, “The 
breaking of such a pipe-bow]l would in- 
deed, under ordinary circumstances, 
be disagreeable; but in a friend every 
action has its charm.” Certainly it is 
a sprightly and amusing book, full of 
quaint observation, sound reflection, 
and racy accounts of difficulties and 
dangers. In the eyes of many its 
value will be enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that, after reading it and seeing 
the sketches therein contained, Alfred 
Tennyson wrote to “E. L.” the poem be- 
ginning 


Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, etc. 


in appreciation of its worth. 


Other works of similar kinds fol- 
lowed at an interval of a few years 
apart, setting forth in considerable de- 
tail the daily events of the artist’s jour- 
neys in the kingdom of Naples, the 
States of the Church, and Southern 
Calabria. In this last-named volume 
Lear reproduces with much satisfaction 
the verses written to him by one Don 
Antonio after seeing his sketches: 


hail! 


Genius of Albion, 
see 


What joy to 
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The landscapes glowing on the tinted 
board, . 
Fair children of thy thought, so won- 
drously 
Drawn with thy magic brush from 
Nature’s hoard! 


Lear, us I have said, was very sen- 
sitive to praise or blame: he treasured 
up, and liked repeating, any words ot 
genuine appreciation of himself or his 
works which came to his ears. He did 
not at all relish being called “Shaitan” 
by the populace who ought to have 
liked but his sense of humor 
drowned his humiliation when he 
found that by bouncing his india-rub- 
ber on the ground (“accidentally—on 
purpose”) he immediately gained the 
respect which the ignorant pay to the 
unknown, for the crowd fled away in 
terror at the sight of this thing pos- 
sessed by the devil, and left him to 
paint in peace. 

The last book of travel was written 
about Corsica; not so good as the ear 
lier ones, perhaps; for he undertook a 
rough and difficult journey, mainly un 
der the segis of a disagreeable coach- 
man who insisted on introducing him 
in every village as the “Finance Min- 
ister of England.” On venturing to 
ask why he was thus described, Lear 
informed: “Partly you 
wear spectacles and have an air of ex 
treme wisdom, and partly because |! 
must say something.” This was the 
same cheerful individual who was so 
much disturbed by the notes of the fa- 
miliar cuckoo that he burst out “May 
all the Parliament of Heaven be so full 
of these nasty cuckoo birds that the 
Saints and Apostles may not be able 
to hear themselves or each other 
speak.” ‘These are the only published 
records of his travels, but they by no 
means exhaust his journeys, which ex 
tended to Corfu and Sicily, to Egypt 
and Palestine, and lastly to India at 
the invitation of his old friend and ben 
efactor the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 


him; 


was because 
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to whom he bequeathed his diary and 
some two thousand sketches. 

Recently, when staying at Stratton, 
the present Lord Northbrook showed 
me Lear’s diary, kept with great regu- 
larity, during the eighteen months that 
he toured through the Indian Empire, 
und I was also allowed to glance at a 
few of the letters which passed be- 
tween the painter and the proconsul 
during the twenty-five years of their 
correspondence. Again, one was 
amazed at the endurance of this deli- 
cate man, roughing it all over India 
and sketching, as if for dear life, the 
whole time. But I am anticipating. 
On the voyage out to Bombay—it took 
twenty-seven days in a _ Rubattino 
steamer from Genoa in 1873—Lear was 
accosted by a “German pessimist.” 


G.P.: You veur spegtacles alvays? 

K.L.: Yes. 

G.P.: They vill all ‘grack in India; von 
pair no use. 

E.L.: But I have many pairs. 

G.P.: How many? 

E.L.: Twenty or thirty. 

G.P.: No good; they will all grack. One 
should have them of silver. 

i.L.: But I have, several of silver. 

G.P.: No use; they will rust; you might 
have of gold. 

E.L.: But I have some gold ones. 

G.P.: Dat is more vorse; gold is always 
stealing. 

From Bombay, where his astonish- 


ment at all the wonders of the East 
knew no bounds, he made for Allaha- 
bad to meet the Viceroy in camp, but 
chafed under the regality of so unac- 
customed « life which irked him and 
made him ill. Then to Benares, which 
he described as “one of the most abun- 
dantly buoyant and startling radiant 
places, of infinite bustle and movement. 
Constantinople and Naples are simply 
dull and quiet in comparison.” After 


Benares to Calcutta, where he is dis- 
appoiuted 
pretence snd a 


hollow 
Such 


and thinks India a 
waste of time. 
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is this (rather spoilt) creature of 
moods—“this child,” as he generally 
calls himself. At Darjeeling we find 
him enthusiastic over the “wonderful 
view of Kichinjunga,” an oil picture 
of which now hangs at Stratton. And 
so on through the “show places” of 
Agra, Lucknow, and Delhi; now and 
then in a native State, here praising 
everything and everybody, there caus- 
ing the very earth to shake with his 
lamentations about food, lodging, cool- 
ies, atid all else beside. Of the laun- 
dry-work he writes a most realistic de- 
scription to the Viceroy; it will be rec- 
ognized as accurate by every cold- 
weather tourist: ‘Does your Excellency 
know that in various places in your 
Empire the Dobies fill shirts, drawers, 
socks, etc., with stones, and then, ty- 
ing up the necks, bang them furiously 
on rocks at the water's edge until they 
are supposed to be washed? Surely, 
no country can prosper where such ir- 
regularities prevail.” 

He also sums up attitude to- 
wards the elephant in a manner which 
is kind but firm: “To this day an ele- 
phant is too much for me. I don’t 
mount those that are sent for me to 
ride. I just make an apologetic bow 
und regard them with remote vener:- 
tion.” 

Ot course, wherever he went every- 
body was on the look-out for Mr. Lear, 
the “Nonsense Man.” Equally, he was 
on the look-out for other people—to 
avoid them; for he was not a gregarious 
person. Now and then, however, he 
found congenial acquaintances, gener- 
ally where there were children about, 
and then he spent long evenings in 
their company, writing nonsense verses, 
drawing impossible sketches, and sing- 
ing Tennyson's songs to music of his 
own composition. He was gratified 
to discover how popular his Nonsense 
Books were in India, “even in spite of 
Madame de Bunsen saying that she 
allow her grandchildren 


his 


would never 




















to look at my books, inasmuch as their 
distorted figures would injure the chil- 
diren’s sense of the beautiful; and in 
spite of the admonitions of other sa- 
sacious persons as to my perversion of 
young folks’ perceptions of spelling and 
correct grammar.” 

Indeed, it is quite touching to read 
the little story of the child (of his land- 
lord at some small inn) for whom he 
was drawing an owl, when up came a 
diminutive companion, who said, “Oh, 
do draw a pussy too; for you know 
they went to sea in a boat with lots of 
honey and plenty of money wrapped in 
xn Sl. note.” Lear was, naturally, en- 
chanted, and sketched in a cat. 


It is hardly necessary to follow the 
artist in all his wanderings up to Simla 
and down again to the plains and to 
Southern India (where he made a very 
remarkable journey) and Ceylon; it is 
perhaps enough to record that in In- 
dia, as in Europe, he was always jok- 
ing as he worked, and that his artistic 
tulent seemed to lie in the faithful re- 
production of the minutest details of 
his landscape, together with an 
tounding capacity for representing dis- 
tance and varying distances; whereas 
life—people, animals, etc.—he seldom 
troubled about und still 
more rarely did he depict action with 
success. But there is no denying that 
Lear’s best water-colors are very good 
indeed, nor that if he had exercised a 
judicious selection of his exhibition 
pieces, instead of hanging good, bad, 
und indifferent pictures together in 
Stratford Place and elsewhere, his 
value at the time would have been con- 
siderably enhanced. As it was, he 
was very seldom dissatisfied with his 
work—happily for him—nor did he, un- 
til the day of his death, fully under- 
stand the reason why he lacked a cer- 
tain portion of public esteem. His 
enormous output of sketches must, one 
cannot help thinking. have cheapened 


ias- 


on canvas, 
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him in the public eye; it may also have 
lessened the quality of his labor at the 
same time. However all this may be, 
the sad truth remains that Lear as an 
artist found it exceedingly hard to 
ply his craft with such approval as to 
pay his way, with the result that he 
Was constantly in what he used to call 
the Straits of Tin-to, and had to be 
piloted through them by the generosity 
of a few of his old friends. It is 
upropos of his charming illustrations to 
Tennyson's Poems (and not quite irrel- 
evant to the matter of his financial em- 
barrassments) that he describes, in a 
letter which I came across the other 
day, the subject for his next big picture 
as being “Enoch Arden looking out for 
a ship, and crying sadly, ‘No Sale! No 
Sale!” 


his art 
there remains to be considered the pri- 


Outside his lonsense and 
vate Lear, as portrayed in his volumi- 
with intimate 


I believe there is a picture of 


nous correspondence 
friends. 
him, painted by himself, at Liverpool, 
but I have not seen it. Nevertheless, I 
know—we all know—what he was like 
in the flesh, for he constantly carica- 
tures himself as “An old man of” some- 
where or another: he is the tall stout in- 
dividual with a thick neck and small 
peering eyes protected by large round 
with scanty hair brushed 
beck from a high forehead; with what 
he describes as “a well-developed nose” 
and a thick curly and unkempt beard 
He was the 
person whose “figure is perfectly spher- 
ical, who weareth a hat”; a 
large ungainly figure clad in a loose 
und ill-fitting coat, with baggy trousers 
and a voice as small as that of con- 
science. He was the darling of chil- 
dren, who were attracted as much by 
his spectacles as by his singing of non- 
sense rhymes. In Corsica he tells us 
that a little girl ran up to him and said, 
Monsieur, 


spectacles, 


“which resembled a wig.” 


runcible 


“Comme il est charmant, ce 
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avec ses beaux yeux de verre”; and 
another small admirer, with equal sim- 
plicity, remarked, “Que vos grandes 
lunettes vous donnent l’air d’un grand 
hibou.” 

As is so often the case, this lonely 
bachelor, who cared intensely about 
children, cared little for the society of 
others outside his own family circle 
and a few chosen friends to whom he 
was passionately attached. His letters 
to Chichester Fortescae and to Lady 
Waldegrave prove how strong was his 
devotion to those with whom he regu- 
larly corresponded; how his time and 
advice were ever at their disposal. No- 
where does his impulsive nature show 
its merits and defects more clearly than 
in his correspondence, which has the 
supreme merit of reflecting his mood 
at the moment with fatal accuracy. 
One cannot candidly say that all the 
letters selected by Lady Strachey are 
of great value; those, far instance, deal- 
ing with the succession to the throne 
of Greece and the question of the lLo- 
nian have very little impor- 
tance save that which attaches to the 
remarks of an amateur politician on 
the spot; whilst his theological disquisi- 
tions and self-questionings can only be 
justified of their inclusion in the “Let- 
ters of Edward Lear” in order to prove 
that he was a man whose convictions 
on certain aspects of personal religion 
were both deep and strong. 

To Lord Northbrook he wrote in later 
days as fully as ever he did to Chi- 
chester Fortescue. His exile from 
friends and feeble health combined to 
make him devote whatever time he 
could spare from painting to pouring 
out his soul in letters to loved ones 
far away, and the Stratton correspond- 
“ltuman document” if ever 
Most of these letters to 
after 


Islands 


ence is a 
there was one. 
Lord Northbrook were written 


Lear had built for himself the Villa 
Emily at San Remo, at which he lived 
in comparative peace, 


until the con- 
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struction of a vast hotel in his imme- 
diate neighborhood ruined for him ail 
prospect of that beauty and solitude 
on which he had set his heart. ‘That 
brutal hotel, which I have never en- 
tered and never will,” was also the in- 
direct cause of further money troubles, 
since it necessitated the building of the 
“Villa Tennyson” whilst “Emily” was 
still on the artist’s hands, a greatly de- 
preciated property; it also vulgarized 
San Remo to a degree which Lear de- 
plored in a characteristic note: “X. is 
coming here soon; so are the Sultan. 
Arabi Pacha, Wickliffe, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the twelve Apostles; every- 
body you ever heard of seems to crop 
up by degrees.” Many people used to 
“crop up” at Lear’s house to see his 
paintings and sketches, but such was 
his cloistered character towards the 
end of his life that he used to answer 
the door-bell himself, and if the visitor 
was unsympathetic (or a German) he or 
she was surlily refused admittance. 
whilst old friends received a genial 
welcome. All of which was very ex- 
cusable, perhaps, but bad business, for 
which he ultimately had to suffer. 
When he was well his companionshi)> 
roust have been delightful, for he was 
prodigal in the exercise of his talents 
as an entertainer. He could converse 
on every subject grave and gay, could 
draw and extemporize rhymes with be- 
wildering rapidity, could sing with an 
emotion which quite replaced his al- 
most non-existent voice. He was also 
a mild politician—at least, so one would 
gather from some of the correspond- 
ence—and was particularly interested 
in the fortunes of the Whig Govern- 
ments when they included his friends 
Carlingford and Northbrook. But 
when the Irish apple of discord divided 
the Liberal party he turned with great 
animosity against Mr. Gladstone and 
all his works. “IT am so glad” (he 
writes to Lord Northbrook) “that you 
will not take office under the Duke of 
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Dulcigno, Marquis of Merv and Ma- 
juba, Count of Cairo and Cartoum. 
Though no Polly Titian, I should not 
be a bit surprised to know that the Isle 
of Wight was made over to Russia, and 
Ireland to America, with a Republic 
in England, even before I die.” 

Such a man, then, was Edward Lear: 
great-hearted and man and 
beast whilst his strength 
faithful friend in trouble, 
prove from letters written by him to 
those in deep distress; a whimsical tal- 
ented man, whose striking originality 
was strangely mated to his inordinate 
energies and capacity for taking pains. 
He died at San Remo in the early part 
of 1888, having outlived nearly all his 
contemporaries, and some time after 
the heyday of his popularity, yet leav- 
ing many friends in most parts of the 
world to mourn his loss. It was at 
the suggestion of Lord Northbrook that 
Mr. Lushington caused the following 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


good to 
lasted; a 
as I could 


THE JUBILEE OF THE ALPINE 


The love of mountains is an emotion 
which had a long period of incubation 
before it became part of the general 
equipment of civilized man. Students 
have found traces of it in Dante and 
even in Virgil, amongst Europeans, 
whilst a case might be made out for 
its first origin in the bosoms of various 
very early and far-sundered Buddhist 
saints. It was not, however, till the 
approach of the Renaissance that the 
feeling attained any definite pronounce- 
ment in Europe. Petrarch first, after 
him Leonardo da Vinci, and in the suc- 

#1, 
pinisme jusqu’en 1600.” 
idge. Greenot-le, 1904, 

2. “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a series 
of Excursions by Members of the Aipine 
Club.”" Edited by John Ball. London, 1859. 

8. “The Alpine Journal: a Record of Moun- 
tain Adventure and Scientific Observation by 


Members of the Alpine Club.” london, 1864- 
1907. 
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lines from Tennyson's poem to be writ- 
ten upon the stone that marks his 
grave:— 


All things fair 

With such a pencil, such a pen, 
You shadowed forth to distant men, 

I read, and felt that I was there. 


Is there a niche for Lear in the Tem- 
ple of Literature and Art? I am not 
critic enough to say, nor does anybody 
seem certain on the point. This much, 
however, may be averred—that no sub- 
sequent writer quite taken his 
place, though many have written bril- 
liant nonsense since the Learics were 
published. This fact 
him on to the Walhalla of the mighty 
men of words; but, if he be refused 
admittance there, he will certainly be 
found, like Francis Thompson, in the 
nurseries of Heaven amongst the chil 


has 


may not pass 


dren who were his heart's delight. 
Ian Malcolm. 


CLUB. * 


ceeding others, made 
1nountain 
curate observation. 
the mysterious snowy regions of the 
Alps that attracted most attention, and 
the first great work on any mountain 
region was Josias Simler’s “Commenta 
rius de Alpibus,” first published at Zu- 
rich in 1574. Of this work two edi- 
tions lie almost the 
smallest, the other one of the largest 
important works in Alpine literature. 
The former is the charming little Elze- 
vir edition of 1633, which will go com- 
fortably into a waistcoat pocket; the 


century 
regions the 
lt was, of course, 


many 


subject of ac- 


before me, one 


4. ‘“‘Secrambles amongst the Alps in the 
years 1860-9.” By Edward Whymper. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1871. 

5. “My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus.” 
By A. F. Mummery. London, Unwin, 1895. 


6. “The Matterhorn.” By Guidu Rey. With 
an introduction by Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated by J. E. C. Eaton. 
win, 1907. 
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other is the great reprint, edited by 
Mr. Coolidge with a translation and ali 
the apparatus criticus of the most mod- 
ern research—prefaces, introductions, 
elaborate notes, piéces annexes, notes on 
them, and an elaborate index—the 
whole sumptuously printed and as full 
of accurate and scholarly information 
as Fraser’s “Pausanias.” From this 
work we learn that before the year 
1600 no less than forty-seven Alpine 
peaks are found mentioned by name in 
literature, whilst twenty Alpine passes 
are also recorded. By that date the 
foundations of Alpine knowledge were 
securely laid, whilst traces have even 
been found of the sporadic existence 
of Alpine guides, two men, who can 
only be so described, having assisted 
the Seigneur de Villamont to ascend 
the Rochemelon in 1588. Pursuing his 
researches into the smallest details, 
Mr. Coolidge finds that, still before 
1600, the main implements of the moun- 
taineering craft had at least been in- 
vented. Alpenstocks were no doubt 
prehistoric, but nailed boots, crampons, 
ladders, dark glasses for the eyes, mit- 
tens for the hands, and snowshoes are 


all mentioned, and there is even a 
record in Simler of the use of the 
rope as a protection against hidden 


crevasses, 

The study of nature which began so 
brilliantly in the sixteenth century did 
not, however, advance as rapidly as 
might have expected. Many 
generations had to pass before the en- 
thusiasm and even the knowledge of 
Simler were united again in a scientific 
student. The romantic outburst at 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
the return to nature which it preached 
were needed to call attention once more 
tu the attraction of mountain regions. 
Kousseau, Sir Walter Scott, and a mul- 
titude of their followers gave literary 
expression to this emotion. Horace 


been 


Bénédict de Saussure called the atten- 
tion of men of science to mountain phe- 
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nomena. It was not long before the 
mere adventurous traveller made his 
appearance in mountain regions and 
published the record of his doings. The 
ascent of Mont Blanc became relatively 
popular and was described in a series 
of publications. Thus, by the middle 
of the nineteenth century, mountains 
were in a fair way of being advertised 
whilst the adventurous spirit was rife 
and there were people enough in civi- 
lized countries with the necessary lei- 
sure and means to form a mountain-lov- 
ing and mountain-climbing public when 
the new spirit had had time to work 
amongst them. 

De Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc 
in 1787 was neither the first ascent of 
a high mountain, nor even the first as- 
cent of Mont Blanc itself, but the emi- 
nence of the climber and the literary 
and scientific conspicuousness of this 
exploit made it an epoch in mountain 
climbing. From that date ascents may 
be said to have become more numerous 
as the years advanced. There still, 
however, hung about mountain climb- 
ing a taint of science. Climbers were 
supposed, or imagined themselves, to 
be searchers after truth, and more than 
half a century had to go by before it 
was boldly acknowledged that moun- 
tain climbing was worth while for the 
mere pleasure of it and stood in need 
of no scientific ends as its justifica- 
tion. In fact the sport of climbing 
was ai long time in coming into exist- 
ence and still longer in gaining recogni- 
tion. It is usual to date the birth of 
the sport, as far as Englishmen are 
concerned at any rate, by the ascent 
of the Wetterhorn in 1854 by Sir Al- 
fred (then Mr.) Wills. As Mr. Wil- 
liam Longman stated, “the published 
account of this expedition probably did 
more than any other single narrative to 
excite and spread among our country- 
men the taste for mountain adventure.” 

During the last half of the nineteenth 
century the activity of Englishmen as 
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mountain climbers was so pre-eminent 
that it will come as a surprise to many 
to learn that they were relatively late 
in coming into the field. It was not 
till climbing proved itself to be an ex- 
cellent sport that it commended itself 
tu the English taste. The early climb- 
ers, as has been said, were not so much 
sportsmen as men of science or 
sraphical explorers. In Mr. Coolidge’s 
forthcoming learned work on Alpine 
history (the proof-sheets of which I 
have been privileged to read) this will 
be abundantly shown. Leaving out 
the very early ascents made 
1760, Mr. Coolidge shows that the as- 
cents of the Buet, Velan, Dent du Midi, 
Mont Blanc, Todi, 
Jungfran, Finsteraarhorn, 
peaks of Monte Rosa, the Ortler, the 
Gross Venediger, and others, were all 
made 
foot on Alpine snows. 


Leo- 


before 


Gross Glockner, 


various 


Englishman set his 
He 
discovered a Tyrolese ecclesiastic, born 
before the French Revolution, 
climbed peaks for the sake of climbing 
und was perhaps the first mountain 
sportsman. He had climbed seventy 
peaks before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The first systematic 
climbers were not Englishmen. The 
eminent Gottlieb Studer made about 
650 ascents between 1808 and 1883. 
Then there were a group of Zurich 
climbers, led by Melchior Ulrich, who 
began climbing about the time of the 
battle of Waterloo, and who was the 
great explorer of the Zermatt district. 
In fact, up to 1840, Englishmen were 
conspicuous by their absence from the 
ranks of Alpine climbers. Malkin and 
Forbes set the fashion, Forbes being 
specially active. His book, ‘Travels 
through the Alps of Savoy.” 
1848, was, says Mr. Coolidge, the first 
English book devoted to the high Alps. 
Then came John Ball, a botanist and 
geographer rather than a sportsman, 
but a great lover of the Alps, whose 


before an 
has even 


who 


issued in 


firm 


guide-lLook was destined to lay 2 


foundation of Alpine topography for 
English travellers. 

By that time the way was prepared 
und there were several young men who 
had ceught the mountain fever and for 
whom a summer in the Alps was the 
ideal holiday. As not wnnatnurally 
happened, they were either friends at 
home to start with, or a common en- 
thusiasm made them friends when they 
met by chance among the mountains. 
By 1857 they began to be numerous 
enough to form a little society. The 
suggestion was made that they should 
found a club, and on December 22, 
1857, the first meeting of the new body 
was held at Ashley's Hotel, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. Eleven mem- 
bers were present, and they there and 
then founded the Alpine Club, which 
has just celebrated the jubilee of its 


existence. 
The association thus set on foot was 
a very small and unambitious affair. 


Or its original members only Sir Al- 
fred Wills and one other survive. It 
was destined to an eminence little fore 
seen by its founders, who looked for- 
ward to a series of small social meet 
ings and dinners as the 
operations. No one thought of reading 
papers to it or of publishing its jour 
nals and proceedings at that time. It 
happened, however, to possess a prin- 
ciple of growth, and very soon showed 
signs of increasing vitality and activ 
ity. It increased in numbers. It be 
gan to acquire information of a special 
kind in which increasing numbers took 
interest. It became an object of crit 
icism and attack. In fact it throve. 
In 1859 it acquired a habitation; and 
in the same year was published the 


scope of its 


first series of “Peaks, Passes, and Gla- 
ciers,” by members of the Alpine Club, 
which enjoyed a phenomenal success 
ut the time, no less than five editions 
being called for within twelve months. 
In 1860 the first paper was read to the 
club, an account of the first ascent ot 
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the Grivola from Valsavaranche. In 
1861 the publication of the “Alpine 
Guide” was decided on, under the edi- 
torship of Mr. John Ball, F.R.S., the 
club’s first president. Next year the 
second series of “Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers” appeared, and in 1863 the 
auarterly issue of the “Alpine Journal” 
was begun. From that time forward 
development proceeded by regular and 
normal stages which we need not cata- 
logue in this place. 

The founders of the Alpine Club, as 
has been said, did not foresee the great 
development that was to follow their 
action. If any one had told them that 
within fifty years their example would 
be followed by no less than 165 asso- 
ciations, large and small, having moun- 
tain-climbing for their object, they 
would indeed have been surprised and 
incredulous. Such, however, has been 
the case. A few of these bodies have 
died or been absorbed by one another, 
but most are vigorously alive and terri- 
bly active as publishing bodies, so that 
the mass of mountain literature pro- 
duced by them may be called appalling. 
Of the principal national clubs, the 
Swiss and the Austrian were formed in 
1862, the Italian in 1863, the Norwegian 
in 1868, the German in 1869, the French 
in 1874, the Appalachian (Boston, 
U.S.A.) in 1876, and the New Zealand 
in 1891. Thus, within the sixties, al- 
most all of the principal clubs came 
into existence, and that was the period 
when the sport was taking root and 
the exploration of the Alps was going 
forward most rapidly. It was also 
the time when the bases of the moun- 
tain sciences were being laid, the phe- 
nomena of glaciers studied, and the 
principles of mountain structure discov- 
Then, too, in Switzerland at 
the main mountaineering 


ered. 
any rate, 


centres began to be developed as holi- 
day resorts, and the Fremden-industrie, 
which has been so dreadfully exploit- 
ed in late years, took firm root even 
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in the remoter valleys of the Alps. 

The Alpine Club has differed from 
all, or almost all, of its imitators in 
one important respect. It is the only 
club that has from the first demanded 
a climbing qualification as a condition 
preliminary to election to member- 
ship. The standard of qualification 
has been raised from time to time, 
though never defined. It has always 
been relatively stiff. Literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic qualifications are also 
admitted in lieu of the climbing quali- 
fication; and such men as Ruskin, Tyn- 
dall, Alfred Parsons, Alfred East, and 
others, have been or are amongst the 
club’s most honored members, but most 
of them could almost or quite as well 
have qualified by their climbing 
achievements. Thus it happens that 
a meeting of the Alpine Club has al- 
ways been a meeting of experts; its 
journal is conducted by experts for ex- 
perts; its membership is _ recruited 
from a body of men who have come to 
know one another, not in England, 
but on the mountainside. The opinion 
ot the club, therefore, in matters con- 
nected with the climbing craft has al- 
ways been weighty. The public. 
through its newspapers, has raged 
against climbers, calling them madmen 
and fools in many phrases, but it has 
had to change its mind. Then when 
expert climbers took to dispensing with 
the services of guides the public was 
again wrong in its judgment, but the 
Alpine Club was right. And, in the 
main, the Alpine Club has proved the 
soundness of the standards which it 
sets up for its members by their rela- 
tive immunity from accidents. Year 
by year the tale of Alpine accidents 
increases, year by year the membership 
and the activity of the Alpine Club has 
likewise increased, but the number of 
fatal accidents that occur to members 
has not increased. The craft of climb- 
ing, which the club cultivates, is the 
eraft which enables a competent 
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climber to go among the high places 
and the difficult and dangerous places 
in the regions of snow and ice, avoid- 
ing the dangers, overcoming the diffi- 
culties, and returning unscathed, and at 
the same time enriched with the sights 
of marvellous beauty and stimulated 
by the of difficult 
tasks. 

Within the half-century that has fol- 
jowed the foundation of the Alpine 
Club the whole face of Switzerland 
has been changed. Zermatt may be 
taken example of the changes 
that the cult of mountains has brought 
about. The early travellers, mostly 
men of science who came to collect 
fiowers or minerals, stayed with the 


accomplishment 


as an 


cure or, after 1839, with the village 
doctor, who kept a small inn. This 
was bought by the famous Seiler 


in 1854, who named it Hotel du Mont 
Rose. Mr. Whymper states that for 
some years the number of his visitors 
amounted to about eighty per annum, 
whilst about an equal number visited 
the rival Mont Cervin hotel. Towards 
the end of the fifties the numbers be- 
gan to increase rapidly. After the 
Matterhorn had been climbed in 1865 
the increase became more rapid and 
has gone forward ever since by leaps 
and bounds. Similar development has 
overtaken the other great centres— 
Chamonix, Grindelwald, and the En- 
gadine resorts; whilst a countless 
number of smaller centres have sprung 
up and been equipped with hotels of 
greater or less pretension. The in- 
creasing crowds have demanded and 
obtained increasing facilities. Roads 
have been made where there were foot- 
paths, and railways where there were 
roads. The wild solitude of gorge and 
glacier has been abolished, and much 
of the beauty which people travel to 
see has been obliterated by the contriv- 
ances made to facilitate their access. 
The modest inn of the mountain village 
has been replaced by huge hotels of 
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hateful architecture which destroy the 
scale of the landscape. Advertise- 
ments disfigure the scene on every side. 
Lifts and funicular ways elevate the 
crowd to points of view once attained 
only by the few and enjoyed by them 
in peace. All this has been the result 
of the unintentional advertisement 
which the records of Alpine climbing 
gave to the snowy regions, and is thus 
indirectly the result of the movement 
which the foundation of the Alpine 
Club first supplied with an organiza- 
tion. 

Probably the most powerful agent in 
popularizing the Alps has been Alpine 
literature, in the form, not of period- 
icals, but of books. The start was made, 
as above stated, by the publications of 
“Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.” That 
was followed by Whymper’s “Scram- 
bles amongst the Alps” and Leslie Ste- 
phen’s “Playground of Europe.” The 
former of these books attained an un- 
exampled popularity, and is more re- 
sponsible than any other agency for 
the great increase of Alpine climbers 
that followed its publication. Tyn- 
dall’s writings were perhaps hardly less 
efficient in the same sense. Whym- 
per’s book was remarkable in two im- 
portant respects. It retailed the 
most heroic story of the long assault 
and final conquest of the Matterhorn, 
culminating in the most dramatic acci- 
dent that ever occurred among the high 
mountains; and it was illustrated with 
a series of beautifully engraved wood- 
cuts, which, for the first time, repre- 
sented Alpine scenes with accuracy as 
mountain lovers were accustomed to be- 
hold them. Here were indeed séracs 
and ice-falis, avalanches and berg- 
schrunds, arétes and rock-faces, couloirs 
and snowfields, drawn by a man who 
knew them intimately, and looked at 
them with the eyes of a climber. The 


al- 


text was no less interesting, and the 
whole book was exactly what a young 
climber in the midst of his enthusiasm 
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hungered after. That book, more than 
any other, fixed the norm of Alpine lit- 
erature, and its effect has not yet 
passed away. 

The literature of mountaineering has 
followed step by step the development 
of the climbing craft and the extension 
of mountain exploration. It has in- 
creased in volume as the mountains of 
the world have been discovered and 
explored, and it has created for itself 
an extraordinary number of readers in 
all parts, many of whom have never 
seen a mountain and many more who 
have never climbed one. Publications 
of this kind have thus tended to become 
more sumptuous as the years have gone 
by, whilst the invaluable aid of photog- 
raphy and photographic processes has 
enabled the illustrations to be increas- 
ingly numerous, veracious, and truly il- 
lustrative of the text. It will suffice to 
mention in this late 
Mr. Mummery’s remarkable account of 
his remarkable climbing feats, and, as 
the latest development, Signor Guido 
Rey's richly illustrated and enthusi- 
astically written volume on the Matter- 
horn. Correspondingly elaborate works 
on distant mountain ranges have fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession, 
perhaps the most splendid being those 
profusely illustrated with photogravure 
reproductions from negatives taken by 
that great mountain photographer Sig- 
nor Sella. Such Mr. Tlreshfield’s 
“Caucasus,” and the account by Dr. de 
Filippi of the Duke of the Abruzzi's 
ascent of Mount St. Elias. 

The development of mountain maps 
has gone ahead pari passu with the 
minuter exploration of mountain fast- 
nesses. Early mountain climbers had 
the very poorest charts to help them. 
The Meyers’ ascents of the Jungfrau 
and Finsteraarhorn produced the first 
rough map of the central snowy dis- 
trict of the Oberland, depicted with 
general accuracy some of its main fea- 
The Zurich explorers of the 


connection the 


are 


tures. 
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Zermatt district similarly laid down 
the main lines of its form. Thus it is 
not surprising that the first serious at- 
tempt to depict a great mountain re- 
gion with any kind of accuracy was 
made by the Swiss Government. The 
twelve sheets of the Dufour map were 
published between 1845 and 1865. It 
is only necessary to compare the maps 
ir “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers” with 
those of to-day to see the extraordinary 
improvement that has taken place; yet 
when those maps were published they 
were eagerly seized upon by climbers 
as a great help towards their future ex- 
peditions. The lead thus taken by the 
Swiss Government surveyors has been 
kept ever since, and the last sheets of 
the present Siegfried map are still far 
the best of their kind in the world. 

In nothing has the Alpine Club been 
more influential than in the further- 
ance of mountain exploration in other 
parts of the world. It early perceived 
that the craft which had been learned 
in the Alps was capable of universal 
application in other snowy ranges. Al- 
ready, in 1861, Mr. William Longman 
attention to work to be done 
and 


called 
in Iceland, the 
“Peaks, and 
tained an account of an Iceland jour- 
ney. Mr. Packe devoted his attention 
to the Pyrenees and contributed papers 
upon mountains. Then, in 
1868, Mr. Freshfield and his compan- 
ions, by climbing Elbruz, began that 


second series of 


Passes, Glaciers” con- 


those 


remarkable series of exploring jour- 
hneys in the Caucasus, mainly aeccom- 
plished by English climbers, which 


have made that region one of the best 
known beyond the Alps. Whymper, in 
1880, annexed the great Andes of Equa- 
dor by climbing Chimborazo and the 
other giants near. He likewise, in the 
book describing that journey, once 
again fixed a type, that of a book of 
mountain exploration in which not 
merely adventure, but the acquisition 
of accurate knowledge was shown to 
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be the traveller’s purpose. The moun- 
tains of North America have been vis- 
ited by numerous English and Ameri- 
can explorers and are now fairly well 
known. Other expeditions to the 
Andes have followed. The Himalayas 
have been repeatedly visited and elab- 
orately examined in some portions of 
their immense extent. The New Zea- 
land ranges have been the goal of sev- 
eral important expeditions, and are 
now frequently climbed by local moun- 
taineers of much skill, courage, and 
resource. In Africa the Germans 
climbed Kilimanjaro, the English Ke- 
nia, the Italians Ruwenzori. The 
small but difficult and intricate moun- 
tains of Spitzbergen have been visited 
by two expeditions. German and 
Swedish explorers have revealed some 
of the secrets of Central Asian ranges. 
The mountains of Japan are described 
in more than one paper in the Alpine 
Journal, and even Tierra del Fuego has 
been visited by a member of the Al- 
pine Club. 

The photographer, in late years, has 
always been a member of every expedi- 
tion of mountain explorers; some have 
likewise been accompanied by an ar- 
tist. ‘The Himalayan pictures by Mr. 
A. D. M’Cormick are in some respects 
the most noteworthy, not alone for 
their artistic excellence, but for the 
large area of mountain country they de- 
pict and the recondite regions where 
they were painted. He alone amongst 
artists has painted elaborate sketches 
at an altitude of 20,000 feet above sea- 
level. The Alpine Club has from the 
tirst dene its best to foster mountain 
art. It has numbered remarkable 
painters among its members, such as 
Klijah Walton, Williams, Pursons, 
East, Colin Philip, and M’Cormick. It 
has held numerous exhibitions, which, 
like all else that it has done, have 
arisen almost as it were by accident. 
At first members used to bring a few 
paintings to decorate the ante-room on 
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the occasion of the annual winter din- 
ner. In process of time this became 
a recognized exhibition. When the 
club moved into new quarters it was 
felt that a meeting-room suitable to be 
used as a picture gallery was an essen- 
tial, and an admirable room was found 
in Savile Row, once an auction room, 
mentioned in the letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. As photography developed ex- 
hibitions of mountain photographs be- 
came of increasing importance and are 
now an annual feature. 

Side by side with Alpine literature 
and art there has arisen a special Al- 
pine scholarship, undreamt of fifty 
years ago. Its great exponent to-day 
is the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, who, for 
u dozen years or more, edited the Al- 
pine Journal. Confining his attention 
to the Alps, he has made the history, 
the topography, and the minute explo- 
ration of that range the chief business 
of a most industrious life. Leaving to 
others the pursuit of the natural sci- 
ences, he has confined himself within 
a definite though large area of research, 
und by pursuing that in the truest sci- 
entific spirit of accuracy, and with 
unfailing faith in the value of his work, 
has now attained a European reputa- 
tion, in this new branch of learning, 
which is unrivalled and not likely soon 
to be repeated. ‘The Alps that interest 
him are the Alps in their relation to 
man. He has hunted out the history 
of every ancient pass, knews what em- 
perors, what armies, and what peasants 
crossed it, and when; knows the history 
of each mule-track and carriage-road; 
knows also the political history of cach 
valley and even of many an Alpine pas 
ture. He has studied the. archives 
of the mountain districts as carefully 
as he has the records of the most re- 
cent new routes up recondite minor 
peaks. He has based this knowledge 
upon a larger series of Alpine climbs 
than has been made by the most en- 
ergetic athlete. Has an obscurity been 
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detected in the accounts of the ascent 
of some peak? He has gone to the 
place and tested the accounts on the 
spot. From the Maritime Alps to the 
Ortler the whole range is familiar to 
him. Moreover, his influence upon the 
preparation of climbing records has 
been immense. As editor of the Al- 
pine Journal he was able, for a long 
series of years, to teach climbers how 
to state clearly where they had been. 
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He has edited or written numerous 
guide-books, especially several of those 
“pemmicans of Alpine literature” the 
Climber’s Guides. If amongst actual 
climbers, of English nationality, at 
any rate, perhaps of any, the name of 
Mummery stands foremost for bold and 
skilful achievement, amongst scholars 
who have opened the way into a new 
learning that of Coolidge is no less emi- 
nent. 
Martin Conway. 





SPANISH IDEALS OF TO-DAY. 


The war which deprived Spain of the 
last relics of that empire on which once 
“the sun never set” has exerted a two- 
fold influence on the Spanish people. 
On the one hand it has had a definite 
material effect in enabling Spaniards 
to devote their energies to the task of 
working out their own economic salva- 
tion and bringing their land to the 
same level of civilization as the other 
large countries of Europe. On the 
other, it has had a less obvious influ- 
ence of a more spiritual character. It 
has induced those Spaniards who hold 
that a nation can only be great by its 
moral and intellectual distinction, by 
its fidelity to its own best instincts, to 
set themselves a national task of self- 
analysis and self-criticism. What is 
the real spirit of Spain? these men 
seem to ask themselves; what is the 
naturé of her great traditions? how 
can we modern Spaniards learn to be- 
come faithful to that spirit and those 
traditions? to what extent are we wise 
in doing so? The who ask 
these questions—a small group of uni- 
versity professors, novelists, journal- 


men 


ists, belonging to all parts of Spain— 
play im their own land to-day the same 
part which was played in a more bril- 
liant' and sonorous manner nearly a 
century ago by Carlyle in England and 
Emerson in America. The new growth 
of material -prosperity in Spain has 


received attention from many writers 
in many places, but, so far as 1 am 
aware, this corresponding movement of 
spiritual self-questioning has attracted 
no notice outside Spain, and it may be 
worth while to attempt to describe its 
character and tendencies. 


The writer of the group who on 
many grounds deserves to be men- 


tioned first perhaps as the leader—for 
his book appeared before the war, and 
has not been excelled by any that has 
appeared since—is Angel Ganivet. It 
is not a name that seems ever to be men- 
tioned outside Spain, even by those 
who concern themselves with Spanish 
literature, but to serious Spaniards of 
the younger generation Ganivet is 
well known, and with reason, for his 
little masterpiece, Idearium Espanol, 
contains more good thinking and good 
writing than any book that has come 
out of Spain during recent years. It 
was not, indeed, written in Spain, and 
to that fact doubtless its fine quality of 
detachment, of deliberate and discrim- 
inating insight into the genius of Spain, 
is in large measure owing. After a 
highly distinguished academical ca- 
reer, Ganivet had entered the consular 
service, and a consul’s duties have not 
rarely, from the days of Hawthorne 
onward, been found compatible with 
even the best literary work. A con- 
sul, moreover, though he is in a spe- 
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cially favorable position to obtain an 
objective vision of his own land, can 
scarcely be described as an exile; he is 
still living under the flag of his own 
country, and is daily brought into con- 
tact with its people and its interests. 
For a long time Ganivet was stationed 
at Antwerp; his Jdearium was com- 
pleted at Helsingfors in 1897. 
years later, when only thirty-three, he 
was dead, under obscure and tragical 


Two 


circumstances. 

Ganivet’s diagnosis of the 
from which his country is suffering— 
for nearly all intellectual Spaniards 
seem to agree that there is a disease, 
though they differ as to its nature and 
gravity—is aboulia, or lack of will 
power. And though his training was 
so cosmopolitan, he seeks the remedy 
force. “The 
idea,” he de 


disease 


in Spain’s own native 


central motive of my 
clares, “is the restoration of the spirit- 
ual life of Spain.” In the possibility 
of that restoration he 
doubt. *arodying St. Augustine, he 
lays down the injunction: “Noli foras 
ire; in interiore Hispaniz habitat veri- 


has no sort of 


tas.” It is within, and not without, 
that Spain must seek salvation: close 
with locks and padlocks the doors 


through which the spirit of Spain is- 
sues, to be wasted at the four quarters 
of the horizon. The war which imme- 
diately followed the publication of the 
Idearium gave point to its moral by ren- 
dering that moral one with the logic of 
the moment's facts. In this way it 
came about that Ganivet, whose book 
would in any case have been memora- 
ble, became the prophet of a movement 
of spiritual renaissance in Spain. 
Most of the books, indeed, 
were immediately called forth by the 
war were too hasty and superficial to 
show the direct influence of so subtle 
and quietly suggestive a thinker as the 
author of Idearium Espanol. Some of 


which 


them, reflecting the profound dejection 
which was the first effect of the strug- 
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gle on many Spanish minds, reveal an 
almost unmitigated pessimism. A 
favorable example of this class is El 
Problema Nacional, which Ricardo Ma- 
cias Picavea published, just after the 
war, in 1899, for while it presents a 
very gloomy picture of the national 
character, there is in it a considerable 
element of truth. Macias Picavea re- 
proaches his fellow countrymen with 
their excesses of arbitrary individual- 
ism and their centrifugal tendencies; 
therein he sees the source of all Span- 
“We have produced a thou- 
he de- 
revolu- 


ish evils. 
sand rebellions and seditions,’ 
“but not one fruitful 
tion.” This capricious and facile ex- 
penditure of energy Macias Picavea 
more definitely traces in the form of 
two original defects of character: an 
original dynamic defect in the predom- 
inance of passion over will (in which 
he may be said to be at one with Gani- 
vet), and an original moral defect in 
the substitution of the principle of jus- 
tice by the socially inadequate senti- 
ment of friendship and affection. By 
the first defect he accounts for the 
Spanish tendency to live in the present, 
and put off every inconvenient task to 


’ 


clares, 


a remote manana, the tendency to con- 
vert life into a lottery, the subjectiv- 
ism that is content with imaginary 
possibilities in place of solid and pru- 
The second quality is 
im- 


dent motives. 
the source of the 
morality of Spain, which consists not 
so much in venality or theft as in the 
domestic and neighborly feeling which 
is always inclined to favor a friend be- 
cause he is a friend, and which erects 
Undoubt- 


administrative 


impunity almost into a law. 
edly Macias Picavea here touches on 
the real source of a real evil, felt by all 


foreigners who have come into con- 
tact with administrative Spain. But 


the reason is that the Spaniard, more 
perhaps than any man in the civilized 
world, is devoted to his family, his 
friend, his guest, his neighbor, and on 
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behalf of the remote and invisible per- 
sons outside that circle he feels no in- 
trinsic motive for action; in the case 
of such, some extrinsic motive is nec- 
essary. It is an anti-social attitude, 
so far as society in the larger sense is 
concerned, though it has its very lova- 
ble and admirable side. We have to 
reconcile it as well as we can with the 
equally undoubted fact that Spain.has 
always been prolific, not only in rheto- 
ricians, but in moralists. So far as 
Macias Picavea is concerned, he seems 
to see little hope for his countrymen, 
and regards the national problem as al- 
most or quite desperate. 

This book, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, illustrates the assumption, so of- 
ten tacitly made both by Spaniards and 
foreigners, that the defects in the Span- 
ish national character are necessarily 
of recent growth, and due to a sup- 
posed decadence. Let us, for instance, 
consider a characteristic which is to- 
day very familiar both to natives and 
visitors—the tendency to delay every- 
thing to a remote to-morrow. To every 
demand the Spaniard responds with a 
cheerful “Maifana!”’ When the In- 
ternational Medical Congress met a 
few years ago at Madrid nothing was 
ready on the opening day, and even the 
invitations were by many only re- 
ceived after the Congress was over. 
Perhaps it was this incident which 
suggested to the satirist who writes 
under the name of “Azorin” to play on 
the dilatoriness of his compatriots in 
La Ruta de Don Quivrote, by imagining a 
distinguished English surgeon who 
comes to Madrid, full of enthusiasm, 
and eager to write a book about a coun- 
try which seems to him the best in the 
world; but as he pursues his studies he 
is met on every side by procrastination, 
the most trifling action cannot be ac- 
complished without delays, and he 
finally resolves to call his book “The 
Time they lose in Spain.” But exactly 


three centuries ago, in 1607, Sir Francis 
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Bacon referred in an official memoran- 
dum to the notorious delays of the 
Spaniards in negotiation, and records 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
Lord Salisbury, that it was not due to 
“malice or alienation of mind from us,” 
but in part to the multiplicity of Span- 
ish tribunals, and in part to a psycho- 
logical cause, to “the nature of the peo- 
ple and nation, which is proud and 
therefore dilatory, for all proud men 
are full of delays, and must be waited 
on.” “All which,” Racon adds for his 
own part, “have made the delays of 
Spain to come into a by-word through- 
out the world: wherein I think his 
Lordship mought allude to the proverb 
of Italy, Mi venga la morte di Spagna, 
‘let my death come from Spain’; for 
then it is sure to be long a-coming.” 
Yet this was in the midst of the great 
age of Spain, when in every depart- 
ment of life and of art Spaniards were 
displaying an energy, resolution, and 
thoroughness which have made their 
names immortal. Questions of national 
psychology are more complicated than 
we sometimes realize, and the incal- 
culable men who make a country great 
may often display qualities unlike and 
even the opposite of those which per- 
manently mark the mass of their fel- 
low countrymen. 

A more hopeful tone than that of 
Macias Picavea is adopted by Ramiro 
de Maetzu in his Hacia Otra Espana, 
also published in 1899. He realizes, 
indeed, that Spain is at the beginning 
of a great economic struggle, and he is 
not quite sure how far she is adapted 
for success in the paths of industrial 
progress. But it is along such paths 
that he sees signs of promise; by ener- 
getically progressing in this direction 
Spain may again become great, and 
we may again hope for a new intel- 
lectual renaissance of the Spanish 
spirit. A still more facile optimism is 
represented by the book on “the lesson 
of the defeat,” La Morul de la Derrota, 
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which Luis Morote published in 1900. 
Morote is a journalist and was a cor- 
respondent in Cuba, where he was 
taken prisoner by the rebels and con- 
demned to death as a spy. But he 
lived to return to Spain and to write 
a series of books marked by fervid 
patriotism and enthusiastic faith in 


the new Spain of the future. All 
that Spain needs, he believes, is 
to learn the lesson of experience, 


to abandon the vain policy of ad- 
venture abroad, and to work for the 
happiness and civilization of her own 
peninsula: that is “the moral of the de- 
feat.” It is the less necessary, he 
thinks, for Spain to concern herself 
with foreign expedition, since she has 
already conquered her place in the 
wide world, and established one of 
the four world-languages; “our speech, 
civilization, art, genius, and racial spirit 
will last for ever and constitute the 
Greater Spain of the planet, the moral 
and mental country of eighteen na- 
tionalities, nearly a whole continent, 
which, however politically separate, 
must still, for writing and for speech, 
for song and for love, continue to use 
the tongue of Castile.” In a subse- 
quent book, published in 1904, 
Frailes en Espana, Morote deals with a 
question which, in common with many 
he regards as 


Los 


progressive Spaniards, 
at the root of the regeneration of Spain: 
the question of religious communities. 
“If we could only get rid of our monks 
us easily as of our colonies!” a Span- 
iard is represented as declaring, in one 
of the comic papers of Madrid dur- 
ing the war. It was certainly an as- 
piration breathed by many Spaniards 
of all classes. A century and a half 
ago there was one priest to every 


' In Spain, however, the anti-clerical move- 
ment is not necessarily irreligious. The 


Conde de Romanones, the political leader of 
the anti-clericals and Minister of the Interior 
in the last Liberal Cabinet, is by no means 
opposed to Christianity, or even to Catholi- 
cism of the democratic school of Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. 


He only 
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thirty inhabitants in Spain; at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, Por- 
tugal, Rome, Sicily, and Turkey were 
still the only spots in Europe which 
showed a larger proportion of ecclesi- 
astics than Spain. Shortly afterwards, 
indeed, there followed the revolution- 
ary reform which has filled Spain with 
the noble ruins of monasteries, but 
Morote’s book serves to show that 
Spaniards are still troubled by the ex- 
istence of their mostly unproductive 
monks and nuns. It is a little difficult 
to define precisely where Spain stands 
to-day in relation to this question of 
religious communities. On the one 
hand there is clearly, among both men 
and women, a large amount of faith, 
of religious observance, even of pas- 
sionate devotion, and sometimes of in- 
tolerant bigotry, the whole supported 
by a mass of superb tradition, of mag- 
nificent architecture and ritual, of ec- 
clesiastical organization and wealth, to- 
day unsurpassed in any country. But 
on the other hand we have the subtly 
penetrating influences of Liberalism 
and Republicanism and Anarchism, of 
the revolt against the ancient and in- 
ert forces which are believed to be im- 
peding the advance of Spain; the ex- 
tent and reality of this movement is 
shown by the vigorous efforts of the 
Liberal party in Spain to follow the 
example of France and secure a na- 
tional control of religious associations.’ 
This discrepancy is reflected in the 
opinions of Spaniards to-day. On the 
one side we have, for instance, one of 
the most modern of Spanish literary 
critics, Manuel Bueno, declaring that 
“no philosophy opposed to Christian 
piety will ever find a favorable at- 
mosphere in Spain.” On the other 
side another thoughtful observer, l’as- 


fights against a Church which refuses to keep 
in touch with social progress, and calls politi- 
cal weapons to its aid instead of relying on 
spiritual force. He considers that the ideals 
which are the outcome of modern political 
evolution are entirely in harmony with the 
doctrines of Jesus. 
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cual Santacruz, asserts that the Span- 
ish people are now largely at bottom 
sceptical, even indifferent, and that in 
so far as they are still religious they 
are ceasing to regard the actual Cathol- 
icism of to-day as the legitimate out- 
come of the gospel of Christ. It may 
surprise us to hear such statements 
concerning a people who once played so 
fervid and imposing a part in the de- 
velopment of Catholicism. But we 
may remember that France, once the 
most Catholic of countries and the land 
of saints, has since taken the lead in 
throwing off any official connection 
with religion, and that even so fervidly 
devout a region as Brittany is also 
characterized by the fervor of its free- 
thinkers. The old wine is poured into 
new bottles, and the spirit of the fa- 
thers is renewed in the sons under 
other forms. That it should disappear 
we cannot expect. The temperamental 
passion of the Spaniard and his funda- 
mental mysticism—the force that lay 
behind Raymond Lull and Loyola and 
St. Theresa—are inherent in the race. 
Ganivet considered that the Spaniard’s 
tendency to mysticism, or exaltation of 
religious feeling, is a sanctification of 
his primitive African sensuality, and 
that his tendency to fanaticism, or ex- 
altation of practical action, is a turning 
towards himself of the fury accumu- 
lated during eight centuries of battle 
between Christian and Moor. Ilow- 
ever that may be, these qualities can- 
not fail to persist, even though they 
cease to inspire the Catholicism which 
was once their supreme manifestation. 

It is unnecessary to occupy ourselves 
in more detail with the rather superfi- 
cial manifestations of the Spanish 
spirit, represented in the pessimistic 
shape by Macias Picavea and the op- 
timistic by Morote. Of greater inter- 
est are the more penetrating efforts of 
the best thinkers of modern Spain to 
ascertain what really are the funda- 
the 





traits of 


permanent 


mental and 
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Spanish character. A notable attempt 
to clear the path in this direction, 
careful and deliberate, although the di- 
rect outcome of the war, is furnished 
by the Psicologia del Pueblo Espaiol, 
published by Professor Rafael Alta- 
mira, of the University of Oviedo, in 
1902. Altamira is not indeed a subtle 
psychologist like Ganivet, but as a stu- 
dent of law and sociology and the his- 
tory of civilization he is far too famil- 
iar with the events and opinions of the 
past to fall into any extravagant atti- 
tude in face of the problems of the 
present. He represents the best type 
of modern Spanish professor, erudite 
and cautious, but enlightened and pro- 
gressive, an enthusiast for educational 
advance and a fervent advocate for its 
popular form of “university exten- 
sion,” of which his own university has 
already set the example in Asturias. 
As might be anticipated in the case of 
a man with the historian’s habit, Alta- 
mira is less inclined to find the source 
of Spain’s present social and political 
weakness in personal defects such as 
lack of persistency to which Costa 
traces it, or excess of individuality to 
Ganivet attaches importance, 
than in more slowly and complexly 
working causes of economic order. He 
finds the explanation not so much, ac- 
cording to the old theory, in the de- 
moralization produced by “American 
gold,” as in depopulation, to which 
many causes contributed, in national 
impoverishment, and in the erroneous 
direction taken by religious sentiment. 
The combined tendency of these influ- 
ences during recent centuries, Altamira 
believes, has interposed obstacles which 
have so dispersed the energies of Spain 
that at critical moments they have 
been unable to concentrate on the so- 
lution of internal crises. Like the 
waters of the Guadiana in part of its 
course, the stream of national vigor 
has been diverted and swallowed up in 
Altamira concludes that na- 


which 


the soil. 
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tional regeneration is possible, though 
only on the basis of the natural condi- 
tions demonstrated by the study of the 
past. As essential to this regenera- 
tion he regards a renewed faith in the 
native qualities of the people and its 
aptitudes for civilized life, but with 
due care to avoid the attempt at any 
mere archzeological revival of the 
forms of the past, for it is only by con- 
tact with modern civilization that the 
national genius can be vivified and 
rendered apt for the tasks before it. 
For a combined historical and psy- 


chological analysis of the Spanish 
spirit, with a touch of irony super- 
added, we may finally turn to a 


writer who to-day occupies a more dis- 
tinguished place in Spanish letters 
than any of the other living writers we 
have encountered. Miguel de Una- 
muno, a Basque by birth, and now Rec- 
tor of the University of Salamanca, is 
one of the most brilliant of Spanish 
writers and a penetrative critic, espe- 
cially the critic, caustic more often 
than sympathetic, of his countrymen’s 
characteristics and shortcomings. His 
recent Vida de Don Quirote y Sancho 
is a curious attempt to present an es- 
say of Spanish philosophy expressed in 
terms of the two figures who together 
sum up the whole attitude of the Span- 
ish mind towards life. Of more sig- 
nificance, however, from present 
point of view, is the volume entitled 
En Torno al Casticismo, published in 
1902, although it was really written in 
subsiance during 1895, and thus be- 
longs to the same period as Ganivet’s 
Idearium Espaiol, to which it forms an 
interesting counterpart. Ganivet, liv- 
ing a cosmopolitan life outside his 
country, concentrated his devout reflec- 
tions on the permanently vital and 
precious elements in the Spanish spirit, 
the sole source, it seemed to him, of 
any national regeneration. Unamuno, 
a less deliberate writer, perhaps a less 
thinker, 


our 


individual pos- 


fascinatingly 
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sesses a larger outlook, the charm of a 
spontaneous and ardent style, a wide 
acquaintance as well with books as 
with the younger generation of Span- 
iards, and an eager impatience with the 
obstacles in the road of progress which 
leads him to throw an air of satire 
even over his serious attempts to define 
precisely the essence of the Castilian 
spirit. The word casticismo, by which 
he designates this spirit—a word which 
occurs so often in the writings of Span- 
may be said to correspond 
in the more 





ish critics 
to our “breed” or “race” 
popular use of the words as an indica- 
tion of approval. It is in the golden 
age of Castilian literature, especially 
in the drama, and, above all, in Cal- 
deron—the “poeta espanolissimo,” as 
Menendez y Pelayo terms him—that 
Unamuno finds the purest manifesta- 
tions of casticismo. In that word are 
concentrated the special valor and vir- 
tue of Castile, just as some have at- 
tempted to concentrate the special 
valor and virtue of Japan in the word 
bushido. But Unamuno, while by no 
means wishing to cast contempt on 
what is castizo, reveals that he is not 
himself a true child of Castile, by 
pointing out how largely it is character- 
ized by sterility and impracticability. It 
is plebeianly realistic on the one hand, 
and formally idealistic on the other, 
seldom able to effect any vital union of 
those two unlike elements. The grave 
Hurtado de Mendoza (if we may be- 
lieve the improbable story of his au- 
thorship) narrates the tricks of Laza- 
rillo de Tormes, and Quevedo turns 
from Marcus Brutus to write of Dou 
Pablos. Unamuno contrasts the nar- 
row sterility of this casticismo with the 
universally human spirit of Cervantes, 
and urges his countrymen to recognize 
that it is only in the larger and more 
vital ideas of old Spain that they can 
find help to grapple with the problems 
of the modern world. 

When we seek to compare the ideals 
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of progress maintained by these preach- 
ers of Spanish regeneration, we find 
various individual differences, but they 
are all agreed as to the direction in 
which they would desire the new gen- 
eration of Spaniards to walk. Gani- 
vet, indeed, may seem to stand some- 
what apart with his emphatic advice 
to his fellow-countrymen to look 
within, to seek salvation in themselves 
and their own best traditions. But it 
must be remembered, on the one hand, 
that Ganivet wrote before the war, 
when Spain's limited energies were 
still being wasted in the fruitless strug- 
gle to maintain what was supposed to 
be Spain’s honor in Cuba, and that, on 
the other hand, Ganivet’s conception of 
the Spanish soul by no means cor- 
responded to that narrow Castilian 
casticismo which Unamuno cruelly 
analyzes; he even included as a perma- 
nent element of it the Arab influence of 
the Spanish Moslem world, and be- 
lieved that those who deny or abstract 
those influences not only show them- 
selves unable to comprehend the Span- 
ish character, but “commit a psycholog- 
ical crime.” This opinion concerning 
the relation of Moorish and Spanish 
civilization, it may be noted in passing, 
although opposed to some popular tra- 
ditions, is supported by many modern 
scholars. The invading Moors—for 
the most part Berbers mixed with a 
few Arabs—brought no civilization 
with them; they had scarcely emerged 
from savagery. But they acquired in 
Spain a peculiar receptivity which they 
have not often manifested at home, 
and slowly absorbed and developed the 
elements of the Christian and classic 
traditions they found around them. 
“Averroes,” Valera remarks, 

much a Spaniard as Seneca.” 


“was as 
“The 


Cid himself,” says Dozy, with perhaps 
a little exaggeration, “was rather a 
Mussulman than a Christian.” In 
spirit, and very often, there seems lit- 
tle doubt, in blood, the great names of 
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Moorish civilization belong to Spain. 
It must also be remembered that while 
the Moors tolerated Christianity, the 
great Christian cities of Spain, on their 
part, welcomed Moorish men of sci- 
ence and Moslem philosophy. It was 
to Raimondo, Archbishop of Toledo 
and Chancellor of Castile, Renan has 
said, that Christendom owes the intro- 
duction of Arabic texts into its schools, 
and the initiation of a new scientific 


and philosophic movement which 
deeply affected the fate of Europe. 
Ganivet is not widely at variance, 


therefore, with Unamuno and the oth- 
ers who urge that Spain is suffering 
from lack of receptivity to foreign in- 
fluences. The learned Altamira—who 
desires to “harmonize the ideals and 
the genius of Spain with all that is 
good and sound in modern civilization” 
—is careful to point out that the 
greater Spain of an earlier age was 
singularly alive to all foreign currents 
of influence, Christian and Moslem 
alike, and that the fecundation of its 
native genius by these relationships 
was manifested in mediaval Spanish 
literature, in the Spanish humanism of 
the Renaissance, and in many elements 
in Spanish law. Not only was this so, 
he adds, but Spaniards deliberately 
sought to: multiply their points of con- 
tact with the world, both by attract- 
ing foreign professors to their univer- 
sities and by themselves going abroad 
to study, while the canons of many 
Spanish churches were compelled by 
ecclesiastical statutes to pursue a part 
of their studies at foreign universities, 
a state of things not entirely upset by 
the efforts of Philip II. to isolate Spain 
intellectually. We are accustomed to 
regard all Spanish thought as cast in 
a mould of rigid uniformity, but, as 
Altamira remarks, here following 
Menendez y Pelayo, this was not the 
case even in the sphere of religion; 
within the Church there was wide lib- 
erty of speculation in all questions that 
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were not matters of faith, while out- 
side the pale of orthodoxy the various 
manifestations of rationalistic thought 
were not rare. So marked indeed was 
the variety of theological opinion in 
Spain that an Italian traveller ob- 
served that the Inquisition, though not 
required in his own country, was a ne- 
cessity in Spain. The violent opposi- 
tion which the establishment of the 
Spanish Inquisition encountered, an op- 
position which made martyrs of some 
of the early Inquisitors, points in the 
same direction. 

Unamuno, although a writer of differ- 
ent temperament and interests, reaches 
conclusions similar to Altamira’s. He 
distinguishes between individuality and 


personality. San Juan de la Cruz, 
who represents the culminating point 
of Spanish mysticism, the essence 
of Castilian casticismo, was in the 
highest degree individual, but his 


spirit was anti-personal, and it is rich 
personality, instinctively feeling that 
each is in all and all in each, which can 
alone prove fruitful. A narrow and 
rigid historical casticismo can but be 
the instrument of spiritual impoverish- 
ment. The Castilian soul was great 
only when it opened itself to the four 
winds and scattered itself across the 
world. It is only by opening our win- 
dows to the winds of Europe, Unamuno 
finally repeats, in the faith that we 
shall not thereby lose our own per- 
sonality, that we can hope to regener- 
ate the exhausted moral soil of 
Spain. 

That Spain has for a long time past 
been suffering from an attack of spir- 
itual marasmus every one of the typ- 
ical Spaniards whose opinion has been 
passed in review clearly admits, and 
indeed for the most part emphasizes. 
As to the chief cause of this moral dis- 
ease they differ. For one it is found 
in the prolonged influence of unfortu- 
nate economic and political circum- 


stances. 


For another it is largely due 
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to adherence to a too narrow historical 
tradition of past greatness. For a 
third much significance is to be found 
in a temperamental discrepancy be- 
tween an extravagant impulse to great 
designs and an inadequate executive 
aptitude. For yet another the nation is 
overcome by the disease of loss of will- 
power. To the outsider who takes 
a comprehensive view of the situation 
it may well seem that—admitting the 
existence of a defect of vitality in the 
spiritual state of Spain—both external 
circumstances and temperamental re- 
action to them have contributed to 
bring about and to maintain this state. 
A succession of chilling mortifications, 
of failures largely imposed from with- 
out during many centuries, may pro- 
duce even on a fervent and high-spir- 
ited people (he auto-suggestion of its 
own ineffectiveness and the hopeless- 
ness of effort. Even Altamira, who 
finds the real source of the trouble in 
economic conditions, compares the intel- 
lectual element of the Spanish popula- 
tion to Turguenieff's Dmitri Rudin, 
the victim of a distrust in his powers, 
himself creating an atmosphere of pes- 
simism in which faith and energy can- 
not breathe. 

Yet, in this sphere at all events, it is 
men’s beliefs that mould reality, and 
he is strong who feels that he is strong. 
It is difficult for the outsider to see 
anything more fundamentally wrong in 
the spiritual life of Spain than the 
Spaniard’s belief that wrong. 
Every foreign student has 
been impressed by the and 
noble qualities possessed by the peas- 


it is 
of Spain 
sterling 


ants and working people of Spain, “as 
fine a race as one might wish to meet 
with,” has truly said one who knows 
them well. The people of Spain are 
still sound at the core; they have suf- 
fered as much from their virtues as 
from their vices, from their idealism, 
their indifference to worldly advantage, 
their cheerful good nature, their stoical 
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resignation. If Spaniards could but 
realize the unused reservoir of original 
energy which is still stored within their 
race, quietly manifested in the details 
of every day life, their problem would 
be solved. They have but to educate 
and utilize the excellent human mate- 
rial they possess. The self-styled de- 
cadent insists on lying down in the 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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belief that he is hopelessly paralyzed. 
Some day, we can scarcely doubt, the 
voice of a more potent prophet than we 
hear to-day will compel him to take up 
his bed and walk. On that day he 
will find that his spiritual state is no 
more hopeless than are his economic 
and industrial conditions. 
Havelock Ellis. 


MY NIGHT IN. 


By His Honor JupDGE PARRY. 


It was my night in and it was New 
Year’s Eve. My wife and family 
were at the pantomime. As a leader 
of the Chancery Bar and a Member 
of Parliament, my life had been spent 
among funnier entertainments than 
pantomimes. So I stayed in my com- 
fortable suburban home, allowed all the 
servants to go to a servants’ ball at a 
friend’s house, and had a night in to 
myself. I intended to read the Christ- 
mas number of the “Law Reports,”’ but 
it was full of some exceedingly unim- 
portant cases in which I had not been 
briefed, so I piled some logs on the 
fire and pulled down a volume of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher—authors I am wont 
to study more for the purity of their 
English than their subject matter. I 
think the play I was reading must 
have reminded me of the days of my 
youth—men grew up young in those 
days—for suddenly I remembered that 
it was New Year’s Eve, and my mind 
went back to old days, before I was 
eminent, and before—as far as I was 
concerned—there was a Chancery Bar. 
That led me to take out of my desk 
my private account book which, like 
Master Pepys, I found to be very good 
reading. I wondered how it would 
feel, in after middle life, not to be emi- 
nent, not to be rich, and not to have an 
increasing income. I remembered with 
a shudder that I had once—when very 
to be a missionary. 


young—intended 


Of course in South Africa a missionary 
might get exclusive information of a 
valuable character, but could he make 
use of it to any purpose? That brought 
me back to the account book, which 
contained several interesting items of 
successful and valuable, let us say, in- 
vestments. Poring over this I became 
oppressed by the sense of my personal 
value both to the State and to my wife 
and family, and not least to myself. 
I became aware that it was my duty 
to remain as long in possession of all 
this wealth, which my ability had cre- 
ated, as I reasonably could. This 
brought me to the making of many 
sound and _ interesting resolutions, 
mostly of a gastric nature, such as any 
over-fed and under-exercised man of 
over fifty might be expected to arrive 
at. In particular I decided to play 
golf more regularly, and only to drink 
at meal times. These resolutions be- 
ing carried, but not to come into force 
until 1 January of next year, I rang 
the bell for some more whisky and 
apollinaris, a nightcap ordered for me 
in small quantities many years ago by 
au eminent specialist now deceased, 
which I had long found to be injurious 
if taken in quantities really sufficient 
to soothe my jaded nerves. The bell, 
of course, was not answered, and then 
I remembered that I was alone in the 
house. 

I went to obtain the things for my- 
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self. Outside my study is a passage 
with a glass door leading into the gar- 
den. As I returned down the passage 
with a bottle of apollinaris, a large 
tumbler, and a decanter of whisky, I 
distinctly heard the sound of a groan— 
or rather a long-drawn melancholy 
whine—coming as it seemed to me from 
the other side of the garden door. In 
view of what followed I wish to lay 
stress on the fact that I first heard this 
noise before I had tasted the whisky 
and apollinaris. I stopped and listened 
intently. The noise was repeated. I 
walked towards the door and listened 
again. Hearing no further sound, | 
thought my imagination was playing a 
trick upon me, and i returned to the 
study, put the decanter, glass, and 
bottle on a little table by my chair, 
and picked up my book again. 

My eyes fell oa these words, and as 
1 read I could feel my hand shaking: 


This is a common custom of the rogues, 
To knock at the doors in dead time of 


night, 

And use some feigned voice to raise 
compassion; 

And when the doors are open, in they 
rush, 

And cut the throats of all, and take the 
booty. 


We cannot be too careful. 


I drew a long breath and listened. 
Then I laughed at my fears and 
thought to myself: I must have been 
reading the words before I went out- 
side. But I was sure I had not, and 
then—then [I heard the call of the 
mournful voice again. 

It sounded near my window on this 
occasion. I went back into the 
sage and stood by the door with my 
ear at the glass. For some moments 
I heard nothing, and then came the 
sound again. A long-drawn whimper 
as of a child in trouble, or some young 
lost animal. I am not a nervous man, 


pas- 


but I certainly was for several seconds 
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obsessed with the idea that it was dan- 
gerous to open that door. A sense of 
uncanny calamity passed in a 
wave of thought through my mind. I 
shivered, and the hair of my flesh stood 
up. Then the noise began again, so 
sad and melancholy in its appeal that 
no father of children could refuse to 
hear it. I have seven children, and 
that is one of the reasons that I am 
glad I am not a missionary. Clearly 
there was an animal, human or other- 
wise, and it was my duty to investi- 
gate the matter, without prejudice, of 
course, to any future action to which 
I might advise myself. 

I pulled back the bolts, turned the 
key and opened the door. It was a 
bright frosty night; a crescent moon 
hung in the sky, which was studded 
There had been a 


cold 


with silver stars. 
slight snow shower, and this pale light 
from the ground shot up into my face. 


...- In such a night 
Did pretty Jessica like a little shrew 
Slander her love and he forgave it her. 


Also in such a night did I remember 
walking home with dear Anna many 
years before we were married, and 
telling her that I had finally made up 
my mind to give up the missionary 
business and go to the Chancery Bar. 
Anna was delighted, but at that time 
her father was as cold as the 
itself—this was because he was a so- 
licitor and a wealthy one, and regarded 
the members of the junior Bar with dis- 


moon 


trust. Long before he died he recog- 
nized how wisely his daughter had 


chosen, and when he died I myself was 
the more satisfied with the choice I had 
made. 

These thoughts were of old times, 
brought to my mind, I fancy, by the 
crescent moon; but a long-drawn wail 
of sorrow coming from under a laurel 
bush near the cycle house reminded 
me of my reason for standing out in 
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the cold. I went across the snow to 
the bush and listened again. 

“Is there any one there?” I called 
out. 

“Will you take me in and give me 
shelter?” called out a thin despairing 
voice. 

“Who are you?” I asked, staring into 
the black moon shadows of the laurel. 

“Take me in and give me warmth 
and food. I have only an hour to live; 
I shall never see the New Year.” 

It was an outrageous request made 
in an outrageous manner, and that any 
one should expect a respectable house- 
holder to throw his house open as a 
kind of mortuary on New Year’s Eve, 
when the intending deceased might so 
easily have gone to the workhouse, 
struck me as unnnecessarily selfish. 
Moreover, supposing the individual 
died in my house, as he threatened to 
do, what was there to prevent his ex- 
ecutors saying that I had employed 
him in my trade or business, and call- 
ing upon me to prove that he was a 
casual laborer, or else pay three times 
his yearly wages, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, on the 
ground that he had met his death in an 
accident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment. Living as I 
did, however, in the middle of my own 
constituency, I felt that if I left any 
one out in my own garden to die on a 
night like this, it might be misrepre- 
sented by the Labor party, so I called 
out to the owner of the voice to fol- 
low me. 

“Promise me shelter,” 

“I have promised,” I 
nettled at his doubting my word; “but 
will you come out from under the lau- 
rels, or must I get help to carry you 
out?” 

“I'll come out,” cried the voice more 
cheerfully; and, pushing his way 


he cried. 
said, rather 


through the leaves, the Thing appeared 
on the snow path shining like a frozen 
show man in the moonlight. 
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“What on earth are you?” I asked, 
starting back. 

“Give me food and shelter as you 
promised, and I will tell you my story,” 
it answered in a business-like tone. 

I felt that my invitation might fairly 
be set aside as having been obtained 
by deceit, but I was anxious to know 
what the Thing was. _ I led the way 
into the study, closing and bolting the 
garden door behind us. The first re- 
quest the Thing made was for biscuits 
—not sweet ones. Indoors it became 
almost dictatorial in its manner. It 
demanded whisky and “not all the apol- 
linaris.” Then it sat in my arm-chair 
before the fire and I took stock of it. 

This was the result of the stock-tak- 
ing. ‘The Thing was about four feet 
high and shaped like a human being; 
but I decided on the facts with the 
precision and rapidity of a common 
jury that it was not a human being. 
Neither was it a ghost. The way it 
settled in my arm-chair, poured out 
my whisky, and munched my biscuits 
suggested to me a visit from my friend, 
the vicar of the parish, rather than a 
visitation from the Other world. Out- 
wardly, and in a sense inwardly, it was 
made of glass and dressed in glass, and 
it clinked and glittered at every move- 
ment. It had the appearance of an 
over-dressed early Victorian chandelier 
ip a seventeenth-century costume, ex- 
travagantly decorated with fringes of 
triangular crystal pendants. Its face 

ras like a full moon of pale yellow 
glass, and on its glass lips there flick- 
ered an empty glassy self-satisfied 
smile. Its glass bottle ruby 
in color, suggested that it was fond of 
good living, and its dull glassy eyes— 
ithe color of a hock bottle—stared list- 
lessly into the world with that spirit 
of indolent indifference that is charac- 
teristic of those whose work in life is 
done for them by others. It made it- 
self absurdly at home, and, as my 
Shrewsbury boy would say, “put on a 


nose, 
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jolly lot of side” as it reached out for 
another biscuit and calmly remarked 
that it did not smoke, but had no ob- 
jection to other people smoking. 

I should have been glad if it had 
been less hungry, and would have ab- 
stained from munching biscuits and lit- 
erally washing them down with whisky 
and apollinaris. Hospitality forbade 
me remonstrating with it, but I con- 
fess I felt uncomfortable to see my 
transparent guest manipulating bis- 
cuits. You could follow them in quite 
unpleasant detail wandering through 
his glass interior to their ultimate desti- 
nation. The process was indelicate, 
but it fascinated me. If I had been 
a scientist, I should have excused my 
rudeness in staring at it, by a plea that 
I was investigating the abnormal. But 
I knew myself better. I was merely 
rude and, being the Thing’s host, inex- 
cusably rude. I remembered seeing a 
live newt under a high-power micro- 
scope and watching the working of his 
heart and lungs, and generally study- 
ing his true inwardness. I was re- 
minded that I felt then, as I felt now, 
guilty of an undesirable and imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

I should have continued my vulgar 
observation of the Thing had it not 
suddenly interrupted me by saying in 
a still small melodious voice: “We seem 
to have plenty of whisky, but before 
we begin to talk business had not you 
better fetch some more apollinaris?” 

I rose at once and seemed to obey 
the Thing’s commands instinctively, in- 
stead of being angry at its conduct. 

“Bring at least half a dozen more,” 
it cried out as I reached the door, ‘“‘and 
open the lot.” 

I did so. It did not even seem 
strange to me to do exactly what it 
told me to do. I returned with half a 
dozen opened bottles and a glass for 
myself. 

The Thing smiled approval and, mix- 
ing itself another stiff glass, turned to 
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me with a kindly smile and said: “A 
Happy New Year to you when it 
comes. Now let us talk business.” 

“The first question is,” I said, “What 
business have you here at all? Who 
are you, and what do you want?” 

“I am your Conscience,” it replied, 
with glass tears in its bell-like musical 
voice. “Your long-lost Conscience.” 

“What!” I cried in some disgust, for 
it stretched out its arms to me as 
though it wanted to be embraced and 
taken to my heart, as a sort of vitri- 
fied prodigal son. 

“Your Conscience. 
member your Conscience. 
panion of your youth, your guide and 
monitor oy 

“Stop!” I cried. “When I was quite 
a small boy I remember something in- 
side me, a kind of ethereal liver that 
stirred me up and gave me a sort of 
moral indigestion whenever I had any 
particular scheme of mischief and 
pleasure on hand. It spoilt most of 
my enjoyment of life.” 

“Don’t say that,” it said, in a tone 
of deep melancholy. 

“But it did,” I continued. 
when I determined to be a missionary 
—and you would expect a conscience 
to be of use to you in such a career— 
it was always suggesting that I was 
unfit for the work and should be rest- 
ive with mosquitoes, and tactless and 
ill-tempered among cannibals.” 

“So you would!” murmured the 
Thing. “So you would. And but for 
me you would have been a missionary. 
A third-rate, inefficient, under-fed wmis- 
sionary.” 

“But it is all very well you coming 
here and claiming to be my con- 
science,” I continued, somewhat heat- 
edly. “How do I know you are any- 
thing of the sort? The whole thing 
may be a fraud—a kind of Tichborne 
case.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the Thing. “You 
recognized me at once. A man always 


Surely you re- 
The com- 
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obeys his conscience unless he stops 
to think. When you went for the apol- 
linaris, I said six bottles and told you 
to open them. That was to test you. 
You obeyed me like a lamb. We didn’t 
want six bottles—however, now they 
are here I'll mix again. Oh yes, there 
is no doubt I’m your Conscience, your 
long-lost Conscience, and you are my 
The question is, are you go- 
I have to 


owner. 
ing to take me back again. 
find a place before midnight or else 
I perish.” 

I felt rather sorry for the little fel- 
low. 

“Why should you perish?” I asked. 

“Every Conscience has to find a 
place by the New Year. I've been 
very unlucky lately, and had a run of 
downright bad owners. Only this last 
month I had a worry with a butcher 
about short weight and had to go; then 
I stayed with a parson who had been 
in one living for twenty-eight years 
and I thought I had a home for life— 
when they offered him a bishopric. Of 
course I told him to refuse it, and to- 
night he threw me out. Threw me out 
into the cold ice and snow in order 
that he might draw five thousand a 
year as an example of Christian char- 
ity. Ugh!” 

“Perhaps he had a call,” I murmured 
to console it. 

The Thing shuddered 
ously, and mixed its fourth glass of 
whisky. The biscuits, I am glad to 
say, were nearly finished. 

“It’s all very well,” I said, “you com- 
ing back and trying to rush me into 
taking you on but what I 
want to know is why you deserted 
me.” 

“Come, I like that,” replied the 
Thing. “I told you when you were 


contemptu- 


again, 


called to the Bar you were not to ap- 
pear in cases you didn’t believe in, and 
the first case you took was a brief for 
the defendant in John Doe v. the Mar- 
quess of Roe.” 
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“About closing the foot-path through 
Roeland Park,” I said. 

How many years ago it seemed! It 
was my earliest triumph. The At- 
torney-General led for the defence. We 
had not a leg to stand on, and yet we 
stood on it and won. I flushed with 
triumph at the recollection of it. 

“I remember,” I continued, “having 
grave doubts about taking that brief, 
but I was young at the Bar in those 
days.” 

“You never had any doubts, you 
wretched man,” shrieked the Thing, 
shaking his glass fist at me. You 
meant to take it all along. You pre- 
tended to listen to me, you tired me 
out arguing with me day and night, 
you made me cry over the woes of your 
darling Anna, who wished to come to 
Court to see you in a wig and gown; 
and one morning when I was tired out 
and getting a short sleep, you went 
and took the miserable brief, and I left 
you in bitter hatred and disgust, as 
any decent glass conscience would.” 

The Thing trembled violently, and 1 
feared it would shiver its brittle frame 
with anger. 

“Well, well!’ I said, “let bygones be 
bygones. And don’t give way to pas- 
sion. It’s really a pity you are made 
of glass, because. you must be so deli- 
broken, and in this 


” 


eate and easily 
rough-and-tumble world 

The Thing smiled at me and winked 
one of its brown glass eyes. 

“I’ve thought of all that,” it said, 
“but of course I have to be made of 
glass, because I’m a clear conscience.” 

“And are not all of you made of 
glass?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” it replied. “The 
commoner and most popular kind are 
made of elastic. They manage to keep 
their places. But we are the aris- 
tocracy and aldermen of the guild. We 
spend five years being polished in the 
sample shop, and are stamped with 
the hall-mark of the College of Casuis- 
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try. We have a grand time of it with 
children, but as we grow up it becomes 
more and more difficult every year to 
find a place, and worse to keep it.” 

“It’s the same here,” I said, trying to 
cheer the poor Thing. “I’ve been 
lucky, but I might have had to say, 
like many another, “Too old at forty.’ ”’ 

“Fifty,” said the Thing sternly, 
“fifty, if a day.” 

I bowed my head in guilty silence. 
The Thing mixed its fifth glass and 
started on the last biscuit. 

“We have not much time,” it said. 
“You must make up your mind in the 
next twenty minutes. Are you going 
to take me back?” 

“Suppose,” I said, wishing to be civil 
to one who evidently had some claim 
upon me. “Suppose I put you up for 
a day or two—our spare room is empty 
—until you can find a new place.” 

“Not a bit of good to me, old friend,” 
it said, rolling its head round and smil- 
ing pleasantly. “T’ve knocked about 
enough. I’m growingold. I've come 
back to my dear old friend”—it began 
to weep a little—“and if you can’t take 
me in for a twelve-month, I shail die 
of a broken heart. I shall die here 
just where I am when the clock strikes 
twelve.” 

It clinked its glass against its lips 
and began singing a pantomime song 
in a tearful voice: 


” 


There was I, 

Waiting at the church, 
Waiting at the church. 
He left me in the lurch. 


Or words to that effect. Whatever I 
did with it must be done quickly. It 
was getting in a quite unfit condition 
to meet my wife and children. Its 
threat to die in my arm-chair annoyed 
me terribly. There would be an in- 
quest and a scandal. I thought it best 
to temporize with the Thing. 

“Look here,” I said, “supposing I 
take you for a year, what about 


wages?” 


“There are none,” it said. 

That was satisfactory. 

“What would you do with yourself 
all day?” 

“I should go about with you wher- 
ever you went,” it said, gazing at me 
lovingly, and bursting into another 
maudlin verse which it sang over and 
over again: 


And: everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

“Oh, do be quiet,’ I said, “and at- 
tend to business. My wife will be 
home in ten minutes.” 

That frightened it. 
glass and sat up at attention. 

“Tell me,” I said, “exactly what you 
will want if I take you 
on.” 

It looked at me with the insolent air 
of the proprietor of a prize bull-dog. I 


It put down its 


me to do 


was the bull-dog. 

“It isn’t a case of you taking me on, 
as you vulgarly put it, it’s a case of 
me coming back to live with you and 
direct your life on wholesome lines. 
In the first place, Parliament is quite 
out of the question.” 

I was rather glad to hear it. Par- 
liament is not at all what I thought it 
was when I was outside. 

“Then,” it continued, “I doubt if I 
could allow you to go on with your pro- 
fessional work; but I would look into 
things and tell you later. Of course, 
you couldn’t charge the absurd fees 
you get nowadays, for we should insist 
on only being paid what we are worth. 
That has always been one of my great 
difficulties. All the men I have lived 
with have been worth something under 
thirty shillings a week, and we have 
always had trouble about money mat- 
ters. They will charge more. How 
can an honest man charge any one 
more than he is worth? It’s inexplica- 
ble, isn’t it? However, I daresay you 
might be worth two pounds a week.” 

“Do you expect my wife and chil- 
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dren to live on two pounds a week?” 
I said, laughing at him. 

“Why not?” it answered. “A lot of 
wives and children live on less, and 
have far more deserving husbands.” 

“It isn’t a matter of what the hus- 
bands deserve, it’s a matter of what 
they can get and what their wives can 
spend. But I’ve taken a fancy to you, 
and I’m getting rather tired of over- 
working myself in my profession, and 
I'll tell you a secret. I have the offer 
of a Judgeship.” 

The Thing smiled pityingly. 

“I am thinking of taking it. It will 
be a sacrifice, of course, but there is 
something in the idea of spending my 
last days with a clear conscience that 
attracts me.” 

“Can we take it?’ said the Thing, 
with a gloomy unsympathetic voice. 
“Are we fit for the ‘responsibility’ ?” 

“Good heavens,” I cried, “there is 
Mr. Justice Winkle and Mr. Justice 
Pangloss——” 

“Elastic fellows, both of them,” it 
replied, “but you want to sit upon the 
bench with me—a clear conscience.” 

At that moment the front door bell 
rang, and I knew my wife and children 
had returned. It wanted but three 
minutes to twelve. 

“What is that?” gasped the Thing in 
a seared voice. 

“My wife,” 
wards the door. 

It staggered towards me with open 
arms. “Take me,” it cried, “just as 
you are. You shall be a judge. I 
won't interfere with you. I don’t want 
to perish; you shall go on being an 
eminent chancery leader—or worse: 
only say I may come back to you.” 

I was sorry for the poor creature. 
All its self-satisfied impudence had 
vanished. There was not a twinkle 
left in it, and it clasped my knees in 
terror, crying out “Take me _ back! 


I replied, moving to- 


Take me back!” 
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I should have lifted it up in my arms 
and taken it to my heart, but a sharp 
impatient ring at the bell reminded me 
that [ was keeping my wife waiting. 

“Just a minute,” I cried, unclasping 
its hands and pushing it back to my 
chair, as I ran out into the hall. 

It must have stumbled and fallen 
across the tray, for before I opened the 
door I heard a terrible crash as of 
broken glass. 

“Had you gone to sleep, Wilfrid?” 
asked my wife, saluting me. ‘Why, 
you look quite frightened.” 

“Yes, I must have been dozing, and 
when I jumped up,” I said, struck by 
a happy thought, “I stumbled over the 
tray, and I am afraid I’ve broken the 
glasses and things.” 

The soft dying groan of my con- 
science stole across the hall from my 
study. I was sorry to disturb its last 
moments, but I had to make some ex- 
cuse for the result of its visit. 

“How ever many bottles have you 
broken, Wilfrid?” asked’ my wife as 
we entered the study and stood gazing 
at the mass of glass on the floor. 
“Has the vicar called?” 

“No, no one has called,” I replied. 

Some of the pieces of glass seemed 
to shiver as I spoke. My wife is not 
a statistician, or she would have seen 
there was more glass lying about than 
goes to make up six bottles of apollina- 
ris and two large tumblers. 

She and the children had soon col- 
lected the fragments and they were 
now a molten mass in the clear frosty 
fire. 

I felt a deep sense of relief as we 
sat round the fire and wished each 
other a Happy New Year. 

“You seem to have been making the 
best of the old one,” said Anna, laugh- 
ing. 

“At all events,” I replied, “what | 
did, I did with a clear conscience.” 
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THE PRUSSIAN FRANCHISE AGITATION. 


Prussia rather suddenly has broken 
out into popular demonstrations in 
support of an agitation for an altera- 
tion or reform of the electoral system. 
On Friday and Sunday there were 
collisions between the populace and 
the police in Berlin; but apparently 
the good sense and good humor of 
both carried them safely without dis- 
aster through a very dangerous situa- 
tion. There were some casualties, 
but no loss of life. The occasion was 
a resolution in the Second Chamber of 
the Landtag by the Radical deputies 
to replace the present system of voting 
for the Chamber by one of universal 


suffrage, voting by ballot, and a re 
distribution of seats, Prince Biilow, 


who as Chancellor is President of the 
Prussian Ministry, made a statement 
to the effect that the Ministry does 
not intend to introduce any measure 
which would make substantial altera- 
tions in the present system, and the 
Chamber rejected the _ resolution. 
Some modification will not, 
as the Radicals and Socialists desire, 
to give the preponderant voting power 
to the working classes; but rather to 
strengthen the lower middle-ciass vote 
compared with those classes on the 
one hand and the wealthier classes on 
the other. At present the electorate 
is divided into three classes on the 
basis of taxation. The electors who 
pay one-third of the taxation on the 
highest assessments have one-third of 
the voting power; those who pay one- 
third on the next grade of assessments 
have also one-third of the voting 
power; the other electors paying taxes 
in the lowest grade have also a 
third of the voting power. This form 
of franchise has been established since 
1848, and in the natural course of 
things some changes must be required. 
The Government does not deny this; 
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be made, 
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Prince Biilow stated that they 
had been considering the question for 
some time, and there were certain 
regulations which were in urgent need 
of reform. But at the same time he 
declared that the Government is con- 
vinced that the introduction of the 
Reichstag system of elections, which 
the Radicals and Socialists are aiming 
at, would not be compatible with the 
welfare of the State. 

The present evidently 
what the Greeks would have called a 
timocracy. There is no class distinc- 
tion about it, privilege of birth or any- 
thing of that kind. Every man takes 
his place according to his wealth; and 
the smaller number of wealthy is 
equal to either of the other two more 


and 


system is 


numerous but less wealthy. Thus is 
excited not only the envy of the lowest- 
rated classes but of the middle-rated 
classes, who, though they have more 
sympathy with the class above than 
with the class below, as happens also 
in England, yet dislike mere wealth 
having privileges over themselves; 
that is, that a less numerous body 
should have equal power. We may 
suppose that they consider themselves 
intelligent, serious, solid citi- 
They do not tend naturally to 
radicalism or socialism; and indeed 
Biilow in the Chamber called 
effect the backbone of Ger- 
What the Prince seems to be 
contemplating readjustment 
of the relations between the classes 
which will reduce the preponderance 
whilst still retaining taxa- 
tion as a basis. Or, he intimates, 
other bases may be found for the fran- 
chise according to the age, property 
and educational attainments or other 
attributes of the voter. This would be 
a modification of the timocratie princi- 
ple for the electorate of the Chamber 
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of wealth 
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similar to the modification of the aris- 
tocratie and hereditary principle in the 
Herrnhaus by the life peers chosen 
by the King from rich landowners, 
great manufacturers and _ national 
celebrities, representatives of the uni- 
versities, burgomasters and others. 
Whether a “firm foundation,” as 
Prince Biilow called it, may be found 
for such a modification of the electo- 
rate depends upon domestic conditions 
and expediencies as to which the 
Prussian Government will have to 
judge and determine. Foreigners cer- 
tainly cannot affect to criticize them ex- 
cept upon some a priori principle as 
to a right to the franchise, which is 
ridiculously doctrinaire and a danger- 
ous absurdity when applied to all 
varieties of national cases. Those who 
imagine that the Prussian system is 
condemned by the imperial electoral 
system do not know, or they forget, 
that direct voting, universal suffrage 
vnd the ballot was not a matter of 
choice or even expediency with Bis- 
marck, but an actual necessity under 
the conditions. Every State was left 
to fix its own electoral laws, and if 
Bavaria has a system like the imperial, 
Saxony has a system essentially the 
same as the Prussian, It may be said 
that Austria has introduced universal 
suffrage, and that Hungary appears to 
be on the point of doing so; and that 
this is a sufficient proof that the de- 
mand of a like franchise in Prussia 
ought to be granted, and that its re- 
fusal is a tyrannical denial of the 
rights of the people. This is a very 
barren argument, Questions of the 
franchise have never been treated 
either in this or any other country as 
matters of abstract right. The policy 
of fear or expediency always deter- 
mines them. There seems to come a 
time in the history of every country 
when: hitherto politically powerless 
classes have to be admitted into the 


system. They have forced 


political 
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things to the “razor’s edge of fortune” 
whether it is more dangerous that 
they should be kept out or let in. 
We certainly do not pretend to know, 
and we are pretty sure no foreigner 
can judge, whether this point has 
been reached or not in Prussia. 

The policy of every nation has al- 
ways been to put off the danger of 
making new arrangements of political 
power between different classes to the 
very last moment, Only the practical 
sagacity of the statesmen who guide 
the State and who know all the con- 
ditions can decide when the moment 
has come for taking what is always a 
leap in the dark. It must be so with 
Prussian statesmen in the situation in 
which they are now placed, and it is 
only an ignorant and cocksure radical- 
ism which will pretend to criticize and 
condemn them on an abstract theory 
of the political rights of the people. 
It may that the conditions in 
Prussia have become similar to what 
England when the 
growth of large industrial towns 
brought forward first the middle 
classes and then the working classes 
into competition for political power. 
But in fact the Prussian 
is not so absolutely exclusive as 
was our own. All the classes are in- 
side the political and have 
some share of power, The industrial 
and people are not disfran- 
chised. This fact makes a broad com- 
parison and contrast impossible. The 
struggle in Prussia is for a rearrange- 
ment of power between the working 
classes and the middle both 
already being voters. We believe the 
middle classes in England are likely to 
misunderstand this; and we do not 
suppose they so heartily approve of 
the growing power of the working 
classes in England over the middle 
classes that they will have much sym- 
pathy to spare for the Radicals and 


seem 


they were in 


system 


system 


towns 


classes, 


Socialists in Prussia who are attempt- 
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ing to make the working classes pre- 
dominant there as they are in Eng- 
land. The Radicals have made the 
proposal and for the moment they are 
nominally part of Prince Biilow’s bloc 


in the Reichstag: but the Socialists 
would reap most of the advantage; 
and Prince Biilow’s' imperial pro- 


gramme was an appeal against social- 
ism. How can he consent to an 
alteration of the electoral laws in 
Prussia which is intended to increase 
the fighting strength of socialism? 
The objective of all the efforts of 
those who supporting the Prus- 
franchise movement is _ not 
merely to secure a better representa- 
tion of the working but to 
revolutionize the Constitution. They 
are aiming at the control of ad- 
ministration and legislation by Minis- 
parliamentary 


are 
sian 


classes 


tries responsible’ to 
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majorities both in the Reichstag and 
the Landtag. English politicians who 
lecture Prince Biilow on “refusing the 
people a voice in the management of 
their own affairs” are simply using a 
stale formula of British politics with- 
out intelligence. This is not a vice of 
German politics nearly so much as itis 
of ours, simply because the real gov- 
ernment of the not s0 
completely in the hands of party poli- 
ticians. The larger the 
German and Prussian Sovereigns, their 
appointment of Ministers who hold 
power from them and not from a 
Parliament returned on every fluctuat- 
ing and fleeting cry that catches the 
ear of a gross mass of electors, enable 
the Government to act steady 
ideal of the welfare of the country as 
the of sagacious 


country is 


powers of 


on a 


it exists in minds 


statesmen. 





WHEN WE 


Last Monday may mark something 
like an epoch in the history of the 
world, On that day Mr. Henry Far- 
man challenged and successfully ac- 
complished the conditions which were 
demanded for the award of the 
Deutsch-Archdeacon prize of fifty 
thousand francs for aerial navigation. 
For the first time in the history of the 
human race (for the experiments of 
the brothers Wright in America 
still somewhat of a mystery) a man 
directing a machine heavier than air 
swept above the ground at the rate of 
hour, circled 


are 


twenty-five miles an 


round a fixed post, and returned to the 


starting post again: “looking like a 
great white bird,” as the spectators 
described it, alighting quietly and 


easily on the ground. The whole flight 
was less than three-quarters of a mile: 
it was accomplished in one and a-half 
minutes. The future may reckon on 


CAN FLY. 


those one and a-half minutes as more 
momentous than many similar periods 
of centuries. The feat accom- 
plished with an aeroplane, driven by 
un extraordinarily light fifty horse- 
power motor; with three wings of the 
box kite pattern; a propeller and steel 
present- 


was 


covered with canvas, 


entire 


frame, 


ing an surface of some 52 


square metres, the whole weighing 
about one-third of a ton, This ex- 
traordinary apparatus may some day 


join the “Rocket” as an example of the 


rude pioneer from which has been 
evolved even more complicated and 
efficient machinery. The man who 


has thus suddenly sprung to interna- 
tional fame is only thirty-three years 
old, an Englishman, previously dis- 
tinguished as a reckless rider in the 
motor-car of Eu- 


parade- 


international races 
rope. His the 
ground at Issy was received with ex- 


success on 
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traordinary enthusiasm, by that kindly 
Paris people, who acclaim so gener- 
ously any advance in human achieve- 
ment, The hero of it all is to be féted 
and banqueted and made much of. 
He intends to come to England, and 
compete for the various other prizes 
which have been offered to stimulate 
invention in flying. In a _ popular 
newspaper he has been indulging in 
rosy forecasts of the future. He recog- 
nizes the dangers of the work, in the 
difficulty of balance and steering, the 
obstacles of buildings, the challenge 
of great winds. There are dangers 
also in the machine itself; in propeller 
blades revolving at 1,400 revolutions a 
In experimenting previously, 
one of these aluminium weapons 
snapped suddenly in a downward di- 
rection, and buried itself three feet 
deep in the ground. If the blade had 
off in an upward direction, 
“one of my wings. would have been 
smashed to pieces, and I should have 
come heavily to the ground.” “If the 
blade broke off horizontally instead of 
vertically, it would travel like a can- 
non shot for a short distance,” and, he 


minute. 


broken 


adds philosophically, “inevitably kill 
any living being on its trajectory.” 
Despite these minor imperfections, 


however, he is confident that his year’s 


work will see flights from Paris to 
Rouen, and London to Manchester; 


that within twelve months areoplanes 
will be constructed able to fly from 
fifty to a hundred miles quite easily, 
and that the time can be foreseen 
when aeroplane omnibuses will travel 
from Paris to London in five hours. 
Discounting all the generous dreams 
of a successful inventor, and recogniz- 
ing that we are far indeed from any 
universal occupation of the air, we yet 
ean realize that its conquest has been 


drawn appreciably nearer: that the 


human triumph in this element which 
has long baffled man’s invention, may 
now be delayed, but cannot be denied. 
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For many years, perhaps, aerial navi- 
gation may be the sport and plaything 
of rich and adventurous spirits, like 
the first motor cars; creating oc- 
casional sensations by circling round 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or descending 
unexpectedly in other people’s back 
gardens. That is the stage when 
mankind will gently rejoice in the in- 
genuity of its inventors, heedless of 
the tremendous changes which such 
inventors must ultimately force upon 
the world. Then the airship will find 
itself utilized for military purposes 
with startling result. Then for loco- 
motion and the transfer of people and 
merchandise from place to place above 
the recognized boundaries of ocean or 
territory. Finally, it will appear as a 
normal factor of men’s life, as much 
transfiguring the world as the steam- 
ship or the railway; in the service of 
the poor as well as the rich, in private 


as well as public control. It must 
eliminate natural boundaries which 
have exercised a dominant influence 


upon human life since human life first 
was. This “precious stone set in a silver 
sea” with its moat defensive “against 
the envy of less happier lands,” would 
find itself suddenly helpless and vul- 
nerable before armies dropping from 
the skies. War itself would either be- 
come impossible or utterly destructive. 
The fierce fury of the conquered party 
could always find vent in the mere 
blind effort of retaliation. No organ- 
ized military frontier, pushed forward 
by the invaders oVer the conquered 
lands could prevent desperate men 
eluding this line; invading in vast cir- 
cuits, in the darkness, the hitherto 
secure places, dropping terrible explo- 
sives on the cities of the victors. Such 
reprisals would excite more brutal 
revenges; one sees a vision of two peo- 
ples thus engaged like two ants claw- 
ing and biting each other into a cosmic 
Protective barriers dis- 
the ingenuities of the 


annihilation. 
appear and 
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construction of a scientific tariff melt 
into thin air, Man, whether he would 
or no, is drawn inevitably nearer to 
man. He must federate or perish in 
homicidal mania and blind impulse of 
hatred and revenge. 

On the other hand, quite apart from 
the question of national rivalries or 
the old impelling causes of the mad- 
ness of war, there is the further con- 
sideration of the influence of such 
accomplishments upon the _ delicate 
fabric of the body and soul of man- 
kind. At best, any large accomplish- 
ment of flying must mean an increased 
hustling and speeding up of human 
life; more hurry, more bustle, more 
breathlessness, more triumphant su- 
premacy of material things. In all 
our mechanical ingenuities we have 
constructed masters for us, rather 
than servants, being compelled, im- 
mediately such ingenuities have found 
fruit in invention, to adjust our lives 
to the new conditions which these, and 
not we, have laid upon us. We are 
compelled, for example, to avail our- 
selves of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone; we are driven to the express 
train, the motor omnibus, the various 
other expedients which are adapted to 
ueceleration rather than to happiness. 
If we do not adjust our lives to such 
acceleration, are swept aside or 
trodden under by the crowds which 
press behind; just as those who fail 
in the daily leap for the Brookiyn cars 
at New York are swept aside or trod- 
den under almost unheeded. Has all 
this violence and tumult made life a 


we 


richer, fairer, more generous experi- 
ence for the bewildered family of 
mankind? Or is man losing in the 


mere blind effort of acceleration some 
of those great experiences which once 
transfigured and glorified his little 
span of days? “Can you really turn 
a ray of light by magnetism?’ shouted 
Caflyle scornfully. “And if you can 
what should I care?’ Matthew Ar- 
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nold complained that the modern 
Englishman “thinks it the highest 
pitch of development and civilization 
when his letters are carried twelve 
times a day from Islington to Camber- 
well and from Camberwell to Isling- 
ton, and when railway trains run to 
and fro between them every quarter 
of an hour, He thinks it nothing that 
the trains only carry him from an 
illiberal dismal life at Islington to an 
illiberal dismal life at Camberwell, 
and the letters only tell him that such 
is the life there.” Airships journeying 
daily from Paris to Pekin might excite 
exultation in a humanity which has 
emulated the exploits of Icarus, with- 
out exciting, like Icarus, the wrath of 
the jealous gods, They may be found 
merely to transfer to Paris an exist- 
ence which has become intolerable at 
Pekin, and to Pekin an_ existence 
which has become intolerable at Paris. 
It is a remarkable fact in the history 
of European development that all the 
astonishing success of scientific and 
mechanical invention has been accom- 
panied by an ever profounder question- 
ing of the advantage of it all; so that 
to-day, when we seem on the verge 
of such discoveries as would have 
made our ancestors shout for joy in 
the mere triumph of creative energy, 
we are questioning, with more bitter- 
ness and uncertainty than ever before, 
whether life itself is not a bankrupt and 
impossible thing. Mr. H. G. Wells, in 
the brilliant opening of his new story, 
“The War in the Air,” in this month’s 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” has shown the 
old potato digger, “a greengrocer by 
trade, a gardener by disposition,” con- 
fronting with a deepening disgust the 
restlessness of progress. “Heaven had 
planned him for a peaceful world. 
Unfortunately, Heaven had not 
planned a peaceful world for him. He 
lived in a world of obstinate and in- 
ecessant change.” In a_ whimsical 
frontispiece he is shown in his little 
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garden; gas works and electric power 


stations rising up to heaven beside 
him, mono-rails running across his 


head, flocks of balloons and aeroplanes 


clouding the horizon; everywhere on 
earth and sky the impression of a 


hustling, distorted, dissatisfied energy, 
writhing into fresh forms of grotesque 
invention, “This Progress,” is 
his dull conviction. “It 

You'd hardly think it could keep on.” 
It is not only Mr. Tom Smallways who 
is bothered with such The 
all poverty and sweat of labor 


here 


keeps on. 


doubts. 
vision of 
vanishing by the occasional pressing 
of a button, while mankind lies at ease 
on the hillside like the Olympian gods, 
the all disease 


has joined vision of 


The Nation. 
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Fly- 
together, abolish 
the facilities of 
exchange, the wealth of a 
few. Can it offer humanity the satis- 
faction of one of the necessities of the 


abolished by scientific ingenuity. 


ing will bring men 


boundaries, multiply 


increase 


soul? There will always be these who 
find a bracing and tonic in the roar 


and exultation of riotous life, who find 
a music in the league of lights and the 
clashing of the, wheeis, and the min- 
gling of the machine with the inspira- 
tion of the crowd, There will always 


be others who will seek satisfaction 
in quietness and common things—the 
untroubled horizon, the secure posses- 


sions of the heart of men. 


THE NORTHERN QUESTION. 


There signs that the 
Northern Question is emerging from a 


are many 


long obscurity into something ap- 
proaching its old prominence, The 


rupture between Norway and Sweden 
first directed the modern world to the 
consideration of a problem that was 
once the great preoccupation of Eu- 
diplomacy. The of 
that problem is the growing pressure 
and Em- 


ropean essence 


of two mighty imprisoned 
pires upon a series of small and ill- 
defended States that cut them off from 
the full freedom of the sea. The Em- 
pires in question are of course Russia 
and Germany; the States upon which 
they impinge and which they threaten 
ultimately to dominate are Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Bel- 
gium,. There is no need for acrimony 
and still less for panic in discussing 
either the present conditions of the 
problem or their possible developments 
in the future. It is a problem be- 
queathed to us by a long course of 
tangled history, the responsibility for 
which it would to-day be futile to at- 
tempt to fix. Even to the modern 
that intensify 


complicate and 


factors 


it in ways that are prejudicial to our 
own interests it is impossible to deny 
the justification of ,a_ self-interested 
legitimacy. No rational man, for in- 
stance, will consider it other than the 
bounden duty of the Russian Govern- 
ment to do what it can to break down 
the barriers that separate it from the 
warm waters. Everywhere in 
of the sea Russia is nowhere in control 
of it. The Black and Caspian Seas 
are to-day inland lakes, the latter be- 
ing absolutely isolated and the former 
only accessible through a dangerous 
channel that can be opened or closed 
at the will of Constantinople. Ice 
makes the Baltic unnavigable for the 
greater part of the year, and the pas- 
sage through it into the North Sea is 
at the mercy of any Power that holds 
the straits between Denmark and 
Sweden. After crossing the expanse 
of Asia and planting herself at Port 
Arthur—the first outlet to the ice-free 
waters that she had ever reached— 
Russia has seen the ambitions of cen- 
turies frustrated by the powers of 
Japan, Hurled back from the Pacific 
and debarred from the Persian Gulf 


sight 
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by the interposing strength of the 
British Navy, she still remains a land- 
locked State, In one quarter only has 
she a chance of escaping the limita- 
tions of her fate. Between the Rus- 
sian outposts in Europe and the free- 


dom of the North Eastern Atlantic 
there lies nothing more formidable 


than a few miles of Norwegian terri- 
tory. Russia, it is true, has recently 
joined with Great Britain, France, and 
Germany in guaranteeing the integrity 
of Norway. It is not imputing to her 
either treachery or deceit, it is simply 
applying the moral of all human his- 
tory, to suppose that no voluntary 
undertaking of this nature per- 
manently stand in the way of policies 
demanded by the highest interests and 
the most urgent the 
State. That is the 
Northern Question. 

In Germany’s 
from 


can 


necessities of 
one aspect of 
the 
equal 
is to a 


argument 
strength. 


case 
necessity is of 
Like Russia, Germany large 
extent an imprisoned Den- 
mark and Sweden hold between them 
the keys of the _ Baltic. Unless 
through the Kiel Canal, the shipping 
of the Baltic Provinces cannot reach 
the North Sea without threading the 
narrow passages of The Sound or the 
Great Belt, both of which can be held 
with a minimum of difficulty by Den- 
mark and Sweden. Holland, more- 
over, besides controlling the mouth of 
the Rhine, excludes Germany from the 


empire. 


easiest route of access to the North 
Sea, To the west, Belgium interposes 
a similar barrier. The short and diffi- 
cult coast-line between Holland and 
Denmark forms virtually the sole 
effective channel through which the 


commerce of this great and aspiring 
nation is at liberty to force itself with 
ease and security. And the nations 
that in this way hamper Germany’s 
development are in all cases nations 
that are weaker than herself. She is 
walled off by puny, insignificant States 


from everything she most vitally needs 
for the protection of her safety and 
the full utilization of her strength. 
Ports, territory, opportunities lie just 
beyond her boundaries—boundaries, re- 
that artificial, uot per- 
drawn by diplomats not by 
their would 
generations an 


member, are 
manent, 
Nature—and 
provide for 
outlet for her surplus population and 
The position is 
humiliating 
for 


occupation 
adequate 


industrial enterprise. 
for even 
and obstructive than it 
the United States if the mouth of the 
Mississippi still in Spanish 
and the temptation to rectify 
inevitable. 
*an-Ger- 
made little 
student of 


more 
would be 


Germany 


were 
hands, 
it is constant and indeed 
It is a temptation which the 
mans at rate have 
effort to 
German affairs is aware that the usual 
tactics of German officialdom are first 


schemes as 


any 


resist, and every 


to deride all Pan-German 
ridiculous and then to adopt them as 
the goal of national policy. A large 
and noisy school of German publicists 
frankly the necessity of 
absorbing Holland economically and 
politically. The Government, 
gladly admit, has so far done nothing 
them, but the continu- 
agitation and the 
the facts keep all 
kingdoms in a_e state 
They are 
many international 
agreements of old _ standing, but 
they have lost faith in paper guaran- 
tees without acquiring the power to 
safeguard their interests by their own 
between them 


proclaim 
we 


to encourage 
ance of the 
compulsion of 
the Northern 
of nervous apprehension. 
protected by 


plain 


exertions. Of union 
for purposes of mutual defence there 
is perhaps less hope or prospect to- 
day than there has ever been, and the 
rupture between Norway and Sweden 
has seriously impaired their collective 
strength. Moreover, the relations be- 
tween Denmark and Germany are em- 


bittered by an _ ineradicable racial 
hatred, by the memories of a great 
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act of spoliation, by boundary ques- 
tions, and by the treatment of the 
Danes in Schleswig, while Finland is 
# perpetual source of irritation, if not 


of controversy, between Russia and 
Sweden. 
The prospect, therefore, for the 


small Northern kingdoms is not and 
never can be an assured one. They 
find their most potent consolation as 
well as some of their most disturbing 
anxieties in the fact that the ambitions 
imputed to Russia and Germany run 
counter to the interests of two other 
of the Great Powers. Neither France 
nor Great Britain could afford to re- 
main passive while a strong maritime 
Power was securing a foothold on the 
North Sea; and any attempt on the 
part of Russia to build up another 
Port Arthur on the Atlantic, or on the 
part of Germany to declare the Baltic 
2 closed sea, would meet with our in- 
stantaneous resistance. But while this 
is to some extent a guarantee that the 
slatus quo cannot be disturbed without 
risks that neither Germany nor Rus- 
would lightly run, it has 
the effect of adding to the apprehen- 
sions of the minor Northern 
They feel themselves living under the 
shadow of a whole series of impending 
conflicts, their part in 
the part of Manchuria in the struggle 
between Russia and Japan, Both Hol- 
land and Belgium are fearful, and 
justly so, that a war between France 
and Germany would lead at once to a 
violation of their neutrality, and might 
convert them into the _ battle- 
Denmark is 


sia also 


Powers. 


which may be 


even 


grounds of the struggle. 
The Outlook. 
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equally obsessed by the dread of be- 
coming the cockpit of the “inevitable” 
Anglo-German clash; and there is not 
one of the Northern States whose in- 
dependence would not be jeopardized 
or permanently destroyed by a col- 
lision between any two of its powerful 
neighbors. To avert such a collision 
should therefore be the first care of 
the Powers whose interests are cen- 
tered in the Baltic and the North Sea. 
It cannot be averted by the smaller 
countries themselves unless, what it 
is at present vain to hope for, they 
agree to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance; nor is any complete 
scheme of neutralization either prac- 
ticable or desired. Peace in the North 
can best be preserved if the Great 
Powers whose rivalries or ambitions 
are thought most to threaten it come 
to an agreement between themselves, 
and if the other Powers, whose inter- 


est in maintaining the status quo is 
equally strong, show that they are 


able and determined to protect both it 
and themselves. Both these condi- 
tions are, we believe, in a fair way to 
being fulfilled. The discussions that 
ure now taking place in regard to an 
ugreement that would definitely estab- 
lish the status of the Baltic as a free 
and Sir Edward Grey’s firm 
and emphatic declaration of last 
Wednesday that the naval programmes 
of foreign Powers may require an in- 
crease in the British Navy, are excel- 
lent omens that the gravity of the 
Northern Question, and our own share 
being recognized in good 


ocean, 


in it, are 
time. 
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THE SOCIALIST VICTORY. 


The Labor party conference, after de- 
clining on Tuesday to be delivered over 
to the Socialists, yesterday reversed 
that decision and accepted the thor- 
oughgoing Socialist programme. Mr. 
Stephenson of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neers moved that the time has come 
when the Labor party should have as a 
definite object the socialization of the 
means of production, distribution, and 
exchange, to be controlled by a demo- 
cratic State in the interest of the entire 
community. This is the full-blown 
creed of theoretical Socialism in all its 
crudity. Mr. Stephenson’s argument 
was that, when they had carried their 
remedial measures as far as possible, 
they would still be confronted with 
iniquities in their midst which could 
only be removed by a commonwealth 
owning the means of production. Mr. 
Kelly, who seconded, put the thing in 
even more direct language when he 
said that the workers were finding that 
they made little progress. Some of 
their trades were organized, he said, to 
the extent of 90 per cent. of the work- 
ers, and yet they were not able to pre- 
vent reduction in wages. It is curious 
that, with this fact before him, he 
should have implicit faith in the cer- 
tainty of a better result if the odd 10 
per cent. were also organized, which is 
really what Socialist reconstruction 
comes to. Nor does it seem to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Stephenson that the iniq- 
uities he refers to are the products of de- 
generate human nature, which Social- 
ism has not yet formulated any plan for 
eliminating from its ideal State. Mr. 
Shackleton, M.P., remarked that on the 
previous day they refused to have a 
programme, and were then engaged in 
tying themselves up in the very thing 
they had rejected. He warned them 
that the result of voting the resolution 
would be very serious, and argued gen- 


erally for saying nothing about ulti- 
mate Socialist ends, while working in 
harmony to achieve as many of them 
as possible. The resolution was never- 
theless carried by 514,000 votes against 
469,000. 

It is always well to find out exactly 
where we stand. For some time past 
there has been sufficient ambiguity to 
confuse many excellent people. So- 
cialism was fighting under trade union 
colors, and many were misled into sup- 
posing that only a few not very unrea- 
sonable reforms were in question. The 
Labor machine is now fairly captured 
by the Socialists, who openly fiout all 
middle and moderate courses. They 
have proclaimed their aims in the most 
unequivocal way, and no one can offer 
any excuse for being longer deceived 
about the real meaning of the move- 
ment. We have yet to see what the 
effect will be upon the Labor party it- 
self. There are as many shades of 
opinion among working men, and as 
many varieties of character, as there 
are in any other class. We shall not 
conclude, until we are obliged, that the 
vote of yesterday means the wholesale 
conversion of the highly individualist 
working classes of this country to the 
chimerical notions of Socialist dream- 
ers. But, if the common sense of our 
workmen recoils from the wholesale 
robbery upon which the Socialist 
scheme must be founded, and from 
the universal poverty which must over- 
take alike the robbers and the robbed, 
it folloWs that we may expect shortly 
to see a division of the forces repre- 
sented at the Labor conference. For, 
although the two sections may work 
for a time upon parallel lines, and may 
combine for a time to gain identical 
ends, the alliance cannot last. Not 
only are the aims of the two sections 
entirely different, they are also incom- 
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patible. The success of the Labor 
party upon its old lines raises a barrier 
against the advance of Socialism. For 
what the ordinary workman wants is 
more money for himself, his own chil- 
dren, his own home. What the So- 
cialist wants is to break down the 
sense of private ownership altogether, 
and to make the workman dependent 
upon committees of wirepullers, which, 
owning the capital, will be capitalists 
of the peculiarly harsh collectivist type, 
-apitalists, too, with powers of inquisi- 
tion and interference such as the ex- 
isting capitalists cannot wield. The 
two ideals, though both may impel men 
to seek in the first instance what others 
are absolutely incompatible. 
Till human nature becomes something 
entirely different from what we have 
experience of, there will always be 
overwhelming forces on the side of in- 
dividualism. There may be nothing 
on hand but confiscation or robbery, 
but men will confiscate or rob for their 
own enrichment, not for the sake of an 
abstraction called the democratic State, 
fact of all the 


possess, 


though consisting in 
The Times. 
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most dexterous and unscrupulous rob- 
bers of their fellow men. 

It will probably be a long time be- 
fore the issues clear and until then 
there will be much confusion in the 
minds of men, much foolish and ran- 
dom legislation, and many repetitions 
of economical experiments that have 
failed disastrously in the past. Al- 
ready we have demands for State 
workshops in which high wages are to 
be paid for producing things that no 
buyers can be found for. Fixed wages, 
irrespective of what the business can 
pay, are also demanded; and both de- 
mands lead straight to aggravated un- 
employment. There will be other 
things of the same kind, together with 
plausible schemes for nationalizing this 
and the other, which mean either that 
one section of the community is to be 
robbed to satisfy another or that busi- 
nesses duly paid for are to be taken out 
of competent hands and given over to 
committees of the incompetent. All 
this, in the face of foreign competition, 
does not offer a pleasing prospect for 
the immediate future. 


THE COST OF LIVING FOR THE RICH. 


Whether the poor man is well off on 
a given wage of, one pound a 
week depends upon the price of necessi- 
ties, such as rent, bread, meat, clothing, 
boots, tea, salt, sugar, and of common 
luxuries like tobacco and _ beer. 
Whether a rich man can make a great 
display on a given income of, say, £50 
a week depends far less upon the price 
of commodities than upon the standard 
of living. The consequence is that the 


say, 


answer to the question, “in what coun- 
try does your money go farthest?” is 
quite different for rich and poor. It 
generally happens that labor is cheap 
in the very countries in which (owing 
to high tariffs) food and commodities 
Hence we get the curious 


are dear. 


paradox that Germany is a cheap coun- 
try for the rich and a dear country for 
the poor, while England and Holland 
are dear countries for the rich and 
cheap countries for the poor. But 
when we say that England is dear for 
the rich, we do not mean that the 
things the rich buy are dearer than 
elsewhere; on the contrary, they are 
better and cheaper. The rich of other 
eountries flock to London to do their 
shopping and buy their pleasures, be- 
cause in London they get more for 
their money than in New York or Paris 
or Vienna. What we mean is that 
the standard of luxurious living is so 
much higher, that people who wish to 
be considered smart here have to spend 
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dress and dinners and 
and amusements than else- 


more on 
theatres 
where. 
Some interesting light upon this sub- 
ject—tthe variations in the cost of liv- 
ing “in society’—is thrown by M. Paul 
Deschanel, a French Deputy, who un- 
dertook for the French Chamber a re- 
port on the Foreign Estimates for 1908. 
In this report M. Deschanel discusses 
the expenses of the representatives of 
the French Republic in foreign coun- 


tries. He makes out six “zones” in an 
ascending order of dear living. The 
first includes Belgium, Spain, Italy, 


Luxemburg, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
where living is cheapest. In France, 
Germany, and Montenegro, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, living is a fifth 
dearer—on a level with France, so far 
as Consuls are concerned. In Great 
Britain and Holland, in Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Balkan States and Greece, in 
Turkey, whether European, Asiatic, or 
African, and in Morocco in normal 
times, “there is a medium dearness of 
living which exceeds what is habitual 
in France” by yet another fifth. In 
Egypt, Persia, and Russia—‘special 
countries where climate and manners 
oblige to particular and expensive con- 
ditions of life’—another fifth is added 
in the ascending scale of dearness. In 
Australia and British and Dutch India, 
and Siam, in China, Corea, and Japan, 
living for persons of Consular rank is 
dearer by still another fifth. And, 
last of all, in the United States and 
Canada and America, North and South 
and Central, in the West Indies, and 
in Africa, everywhere except under 
the Turk, “the cost of living is exces- 
sive”—practically twice what it is in 
The Economist. 
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the first zone, represented by Belgium 
and Switzerland. 

Let us what M. 
thinks a Consul in a great city, repre- 
great like 
might reasonably be expected to pay 
for his year’s living, if he had no chil- 


see Deschanel 


senting a country France, 


dren and could find prices on the 
French level. House rent £100 (Govy- 
ernment paying for separate office 


room); food for Consul, wife, and ser- 
vants, £216; two servants’ wages for 
year, £60; heat and light, £48; laundry, 
£20; lunches and dinners for invited 
guests, carriage hire, and house repair 
and decoration, £80; clothes for Consul 
and wife, £120; extras, 
charities, and subscriptions, £40; mak- 
ing, all told, £680. Working this out 
by zones, the French Consul lives just 
as well by paying a little over £566 in 
Belgium or Switzerland, as he would 
by paying £680 in France or Germany; 
£793 in England or Austria; £906 in 
Russia; £1,020 in Australia and China; 
or £1,138 in New York, just twice as 
dear as Brussels. “Statisticians may 
wrangle about the relative exactness 
of the details of this estimate; but the 
experiences of a lifetime in four of the 


like sickness, 


zones makes me believe it very close 
to the truth.” M. 
this estimate the basis of a strong plea 
in favor of increasing the pay of 
French Consular officers abroad, at 
least up to the rank of Consul-General, 
for whom he asks 16,000f a year sal- 
ary, with 6,000f for “expenses of repre- 
sentation.” This, remarks a corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post, 
would leave the 
France very much out in the cold in 
York. 


Deschanel makes 


representative of 


New 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


The rat is to be destroyed. He is 
too wicked, too expensive, too prolific, 
too dangerous, and he is to be put out 
of the way by all means and in as 
large numbers as possible. That is 
the substance of a resolution which 
was passed at a meeting held in the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Metro- 
pole on January 10th, when it was de- 
cided to form a National Society for 
the Destruction of Vermin, Sir Lauder 
Brunton to president, with Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, Sir Patrick 
Manson, Surgeon-General A. F. Brad- 
shaw, and Professor W. J. Simpson as 
Vice-presidents, and Lord Avebury as 


be 


treasurer. Certainly the new Society 
is already distinguished by its god- 
fathers. Whether it will succeed in 


accomplishing what Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne, who delivered an interest- 
ing address on the subject, seems to 
think is possible may be doubtful, but 
nothing but good can come of a serious 
attempt to deal with a difficult prob- 
lem. No thoroughly organized attempt 
of the kind has yet been made, 

The are manifold. The 
damage which he does in a year to 
crops, cargoes, stores, granaries, poul- 


rat’s sins 


try and game, dairies and outhouses, 
foundations, walls, and drainage can- 
not be calculated exactly, but it must 
be enormous. He is ubiquitous; he 
swarms in fields, hedges, coverts, 
farmyards, cellars, sewers, docks, and 
ships; he is clever in getting out of 
difficulties, extremely courageous, able 
to exist on almost any kind of food, 
and horribly prolific. It is impossible 
to check, though many people would 
accept, the calculation made by Herr 
Zuschlag, a Danish engineer, that 


there are more rats in Great Britain 
than there are men, women, and chil- 
dren, and that each rat costs the com- 
munity a farthing a day for board and 
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AGAINST RATS. 


lodging. Forty million rats costing a 
farthing a day works out at the pretty 
figure of £41,666 per day, or over 
fifteen million pounds per annum. 
Perhaps those figures may seem ex- 
cessive, or even ridiculous; but now 
and then it is possible to estimate the 
damage done in a small area of 
ground, and the amount may be pro- 
digious, For instance, when the Lon- 
don County Council pulled down the 
buildings north of the Strand by 
Kingsway and Aldwych it was found 
that Catherine Street, Drury Lane, 
and the neighboring streets were in- 
fested by great troops of rats, which 
had done damage to the extent of 
£5,000. One of their achievements 
was te gnaw to pieces over seventeen 
hundred napkins behind the wainscot 
of the bandstand of the Gaiety Res- 
taurant, and another to remove and 
stack thirty or forty wine- and beer- 
bottles to make comfortable sleeping- 
Those are merely instances of 
destruction, or 


places. 
measurable pieces of 
examples of cleverness and strength. 
Further, the numbers of rats in these 
islands are almost certainly fast in- 
creasing, as is often the case with ani- 
mals who are not natives of the coun- 
tries which they infest. For, of 
course, the common brown rat which 
we all know is not English. Nor is 
he, for that matter, Hanoverian, 
though he has berne that name. He 
is possibly Mongolian in origin; but 
wherever he comes from, he did not 
cross into Europe until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when he in- 
vaded Russia and the Continent, and 
so came to these islands. And, like 
other invaders, his vitality is prodi- 
gious. When he came to England he 
killed out the “old English” black rat, 
which only survives now in small 
numbers in ports and docks, recruited 
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by fresh arrivals from incomiag ships, 
only to be killed down as fast as the 
brown rat pleases. It may be that this 
killing off of the black rat has been a 
benefit to the community; for it has 
been proved beyond question that the 
black rat causes every year in India 
thousands of deaths as a carrier of 
bubonic plague, which he disseminates 
by means of the fleas which desert his 
dead carcase and propagate the plague 
bacillus in the blood of human beings. 
But, on the other hand, the material 
damage caused by the brown rat is 
incontestable, and he is not exempt 
from the charge of carrying other dis- 
eases, such as typhoid fever. Lastly, 
his fertility is appalling. The female 
brown rat bears a litter of eleven to 
twenty young every six weeks, and a 
young doe can have a family at three 
months. The figures suggest a pleas- 
ing problem in geometrical progres- 
sion. Rats do not, fortunately, as a 
fact, increase at that formidable rate; 
but they might do so if the effort made 
to destroy them were not perpetual. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne in the 
course of his address enumerated some 
of the methods which are now em- 
ployed, and others which he suggested 
might be employed, towards extermi- 
nating, or at all events decimating, the 
rat’s numbers. He began with the 
gun, the trap, the ferret, and the ter- 
rier; and of course hundreds of thou- 
sands of rats are killed every year by 
those means. The gun, doubtless, kills 
fewest, for a cartridge to every rat 
would be an expensive business; but 
the ferret and the terrier slay their 
thousands. More are killed by poison; 
but poison has its difficulties. For ex- 
ample, one of the best ways of killing 
off a large number of rats quickly is 
to scatter soaked grain in likely places 
for a week or so, and then to substi- 
tute strychnined But to dis- 
tribute sufficient grain to 
have any effect almost certainly would 


corn, 


poisoned 
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be to act illegally, ‘There are other 
methods of poisoning which are easier; 
there are certain preparations of phos- 
for instance; but even with 
those it is not always possible to avoid 
other creatures, such as 
poultry or cats or dogs. No method 
has yet been discovered by which rats 
be poisoned in sufficiently 
approach extermination. 
James Crichton-Browne referred 
to the Danysz virus system of poison- 
ing, and that system opens, no doubt, 
an interesting field of speculation; but 
Sir James did not it clear 
whether he had personal experience 
of its effects. The idea of the Danysz 
virus is that certain bacteria 
are poisonous rats alone 
cultivated and _ transferred 
which the rats eat, eventually develop- 


phorus, 


poisoning 


can large 
numbers to 


Sir 


make 


which 
be 


bait 


to can 


to 


ing a disease from which they ‘die. 
Sir James described this disease as 


being contagious from one rat to an- 
other. Has it really been established 
that such a contagious epidemic can 

It would be extremely 
if the 
were proved to be contagious, but is 
it fact that the Danysz 
system not increased our 
edge of the possibilities of inoculating 
rats with disease much beyond what 
found to with the 
Léffler system, which formed the sub- 
ject of experiments some twenty years 
ago? A direct and immediate 
system of dealing with the rat pest is 
that of the naked 
electric wire six 
inches above the ground, and on it are 
strung pieces of horseflesh. The rats 
at the and are “electro- 
cuted.” 

It 
creased, 
intelligent 


be produced? 


satisfactory disease produced 


not a virus 


has knowl- 


was be possible 


more 


Paris sewers. A 


is stretched about 


paw wire, 
in- 
all, 
in 


not to doubted that 
organized, and, above 
effort would succeed 


is be 


greatly reducing the number of these 
pestilent creatures. 
doubt, 


But, also without 


there are wrong and unintel- 
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ligent ways of going to work, One of 
the wrong ways would be to offer a 
reward for rats’ tails, When there 
are millions of rats killed in Great 
Britain every year without a reward 
being offered, it would be sheer waste 
of money to proclaim that such volun- 
tary effort would in future be paid for. 
The mere expense of providing offi- 
cials to count the tails and pay for 
them would be preposterous, and the 
avenues opened to fraud would be in- 
numerable, As it is, there are plenty 
of sensible methods of dealing with 
the problem which have not yet been 
given a fair trial. The farmers of a 
certain district, for instance, might 
combine in a campaign against rats 
which would clear the district com- 
pletely, at all events for a_ time; 
whereas at present, if one farmer 
works hard to get rid of his rats, his 
efforts may be unavailing because of 
the neglect of his neighbor. Again, 
gumekeepers and farniers alike might 
be induced by their employers or 
friemls to protect, instead of destroy- 
ing, the rat’s natural enemies, the 


The Spectator, 


stoat and the weasel. At present 
gamekeepers kill stoats and weasels 
without mercy, not to speak of owls 
and kestrels, and the result is the 
multiplication of a far worse pest than 
stoat or weasel. Perhaps the Society 
for the Destruction of Vermin, indeed, 
might make their best beginning with 
farmers and gamekeepers. The town 
rats can be dealt with as the dock rats 
are already dealt with, only more 
effectually with increased effort. But 
it is in the country that the rat multi- 
plies, and it is the country people who 
need educating on the rat problem. 
At present they are neglecting known 
remedies. A single stoat let loose in 
a cornrick will clear the rick more 
safely, more cleanly, and more effectu- 
ally than half-a-dozen bottles of poi- 
son, Doubtless it would be an excel- 
lent thing if a poison could be 
discovered which would destroy 
cleanly on a huge scale; but it is fool- 
ish to sigh for the Abana and Pharpar 
of poison while a much_ simpler 
remedy lies close at hand. 
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Macaulay's Critical and Historical 
Essays are grouped in two volumes in 
Everyman's Library. The arrange- 
ment followed is that suggested in Mr. 
Cotter Morison’s monograph on Macau- 
lay, first English history, second for- 
eign history, third controversial, and 
fourth critical. Macaulay's accuracy 
has at many points been successfully 
impeached, but if one gives him no 
higher rank than that which Frederic 
Harrison accords him, of “a glorified 
journalist and reviewer” he remains a 
splendid exemplar of lucidity, force 
and graphic power, and many readers 
who cannot afford to possess them- 
selves of his essays in a more bulky 


and costly form will find these two vol- 
umes a treasure trove, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


The “Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung” states that in No. 35 of the Re- 
ports of the German Orient Society 
(Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft) details 
are given of the results of the excava- 
tions made on behalf of the society by 
Professor Hugo Winckler, near Bog- 
hazkéi, in Asia Minor. The latter 
describes in his report the finding of 
tablets which appear to be documents 
written during the reign of seven Hit- 
tite rulers. Some are in Babylonian, 
others in the Hittite language. The 
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tablets so far translated throw new 
light on the history of the 14th and 
13th centuries B.C., and show that 
Chatti was the capital of Boghazkdi. 
The documents relate to diplomatic cor- 
respondence and agreements between 


the Hittite monarch and those of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, &e. 


Amongst them is a Babylonian dupli- 
cate of an agreement between Ramses 
II. with the Hittite King Hattusil, of 
which the Egyptian document is al- 
ready known. The report describes 
the excavated buildings of the old Hit- 
tite capital, which was surrounded by 
double walls. Four of the gates have 
been disclosed are covered with 
reliefs. The temples inside the town 
appear to be of a different type from 
hitherto temples in Asia 
Minor, and show a special design. 


and 


discovered 


The keynote of Mrs, Henry de la 
Pasture’s novels is the invariable dif- 
ference and the frequent contrast be- 
tween reality and human conception, 
and as the number of possible broken 
lines to be drawn between two points 
is infinite, her stories are of generous 


length and varied interest. In “Debo- 
rah of Tods,” her first book, now 


appearing in a new edition, a weaithy 
rustic marries a man whom she fancies 
to be the embodiment of chivalrous 
love, only to find him mercenary and 
capable of infinitesimal meannesses; 
he espouses her fancying that she is 
a beautiful nonentity to discover that 
She is his superior in cleverness and 
and their mistakes are 
duplicated more or less completely, by 
kindred and acquaintances, In 
the end, understanding comes only to 
the very few whose truth is equal to 
the heroine’s but that is quite enough 
to leave one well-content for Mrs. de 
la Pasture well knows how to guide 
the sympathy of her readers. The con- 
versations and the descriptive passages 
are as good as those in her later books, 


will-power, 


their 
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but the humor of a situation is perhaps 
less joyously set forth, and therefore 
the general effect is less vivacious, but, 


although not quite equal to “Peter's 
Mother,” “Deborah of Tods” was one 


of the best novels of a prolific season, 
and its reappearance is a bit of good 
fortune for novel readers. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


In the preface of his “Abraham Lin- 


coln” Mr. Henry Bogan Binns says 
that he is the first Englishman who 


has undertaken the life of “the great- 
est of the popular statesmen of the 
last century, the most notable figure 
among the leaders of the English 
speaking democracy.” He has written 
his book in the spirit indicated by these 
words, and as he has confined himself 
very closely to his subject, not allowing 
himself to be enticed from it even to 
the 
has studied former biographers 


and 
with 


give an outline of civil war, 
care he has made a biography to be 
commended to those who desire to 
read of Lincoln, and little else, but de- 
sire that the subject shal] be treated 
reverently if not elaborately. The only 
defect is that which a foreigner could 
hardly hope to avoid, that of not quite 
understanding the value of the opinion 


of individual Americans, and hence, for 


instance, quoting Walt Whitman's 
opinions as_ respectfully as Gen. 
Grant’s. It is noteworthy that in con- 


sidering the relations of England and 
America Mr. Binns has been so anxious 
in his avoidance of partiality as to be 
less than just to his own country. He 
might, for instance, have laid stress on 
Queen Victoria’s efforts to 
peace, and on Prince Albert's last work 
done for her assistance in the task, and 
he might, for set the 
Hartington incident in its proper place 
as the mere acceptance of a flower 
from a lady, with no intention of 
flaunting a badge of rebellion. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the present 


preserve 


once all, have 
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Duke of Devonshire is in the least 
troubled by an American misunder- 
standing of forty years ago, but for 
the sake of the United States the story 
should have been told correctly, if told 
at all. Lastly, Mr. Binns rather exag- 
gerates the condition of New York at 
the time of the draft riots, partly from 
not understanding the legal reasons for 
her lack of defenders, and partly from 
ignorance of the characteristics of the 
foreign population of the city. None 
of these faults is serious enough 
greatly to lessen the value of the book, 
and all arise from slight errors such as 
would almost inevitably be made by 
a native historian too young to remem- 
ber the civil war. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


It appears from the titlepage that 
“Confessio Medici” (The Macmillan 
Co. publishers) is by the writer of “The 
Young People.” This would be il- 
luminating, if knew 
“The Young People,’ But, whoever 
he may be, he is master of a most fas- 
cinating style, and is capable of being 
at once wise and whimsical. Here, as 
the author explains in his preface, is 
no confession of sins and errors, no dis- 
closure of secrets, no mention of names, 
no memory of offence, no airs of peni- 
tence. “I only want,” he says, “to 
confess what I have learned, so far as 
I have come, from my life, so far as it 
has gone.” It is well, perhaps, that 
this explanation is made, to head off 
readers who might fancy that they 
scented something which is not in the 
book. The first appeal which the book 
makes is, naturally, to students and 
practitioners of medicine. Yet it 
would be a pity if the non-professional 
reader were to miss the book, assum- 
ing that it is not for him. Every 
chapter contains something that one 
would like to read aloud and talk over 
with kindred spirits. The reviewer 
grows impatient with undertaking tv 


one who wrote 
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describe it, and yearns for space to 
quote from it whole paragraphs. Take 
this, for example, in derision of the 
claim of Psychology to be regarded as 
a complete science: 


If I had to attend a fancy-dress ball, 
which Heaven forbid, I should go as a 
Gentleman of the time of Charles the 
Second. That would be all right. I 
should assume the appropriate clothes, 
and a long peruke. Nobody would be 
deluded, or unduly impressed. No one 
would think that 1 was really of that 
period. I must go as something or I 
cannot go at all. But suppose that I 
assume, in the corner of a cheque, the 
signature of a rich friend. How will 
it fare with me and my honor, when 
the ulterior significance of that assump- 
tion is tested by the cashier at the 
Bank? And I make bold to say that 
Psychology, or at any rate, a certain 
talkative lady who calls herself by that 
name, is not very scrupulous what she 
assumes nor very careful of her honor. 


And this, about the life of the young 
practitioner in the hospitals: 


He begins to learn lives. He need 
pot go, like other young men, for that 
lesson, to the slums: for they come to 
him, and that thrilling drama “How 
the Poor Live” is played to him daily, 
by the entire company, hero and hero- 
ine, villain and victim, comic relief, 
scenic effects, and a great crowd of 
supers at the back of the stage,—unde- 
sired babies, weedy little boys and 
girls, Hooligans, consumptive work- 
people, unintelligible foreigners, volu- 
ble ladies, old folk of diverse tempera- 
ments, and many, too many, more com- 
fortable but not more interesting peo- 
ple. . . . Let other young men write 
lurid little books, and tear the veil from 
the obvious, and be proud of that 
achievement: what are they to him, 
who entertains daily, as a matter of 
course, both Hell and Heaven? 


But brief quotations give no ade- 
quate impression of this clever and de- 
lightful book. 





